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; TL-8, Inside Firing 
Economical Ee, tte ies 
15 high, 2000° F. 
TOP-LOADING $147 f.0.b. Colum: 
bus, crating $12, 
ELECTRIKILNS prostor 
Save your time .. . cut power 
costs! These ElectriKilns are de- 
signed for the special needs of 
hobbyist and teacher. Fast-firing 
up to 2300° F... . heat-saving 
. . . low power input. Heating 
elements scientifically arranged 
to assure uniform heat distribu- 
tion and long life. 


TOP-LOADERS capacities from 
4860 cu. in. 786 cu. in. 


your 


Multi-Pur pose 


fo} ats 
raclitele)( SIDE-LOADING 
ELECTRIKILNS 


sO U re = Particularly suited to  school- 


room and studio, as well as to 


Tels hobbyist needs. Rugged con- 


struction, built with wide safety 
ever factor . . . models firing up to 

y 2p00° F., 2175° #., 2500° F., 
2700° F. Open type heating ele- 


of = ge eal Te ments for longer life . . . placed 
under hearth and on sides to in- 
need... 














sure even heat distribution. 


SIDE-LOADERS bench and floor 
models with capacities from 9680 ‘ 
cu. in. to 216 cu. in. al 








Model 819, Inside Firing Chamber 18 x 18 x 19 


e e high, 2000° F. $577.50 f.0.b. Columbus, crating 
CC | | ns $25, pyrometer included. 


ecscoeeeaee2 ee eeeeeeeeeeneeeeeF @ @ 6 e@ 


Materials Reliable 


HARROP SUPPLIES 


e 
Eq U ipm ent Just brush on HARROP Series B Liquid 


Underglaze colors . . . solve most any 
problem in slip painting green or bisque 
ware. Smooth, even coverage . . . intense 


. 










colors in a pleasing range . . . concen- 
trated, may be thinned with water. 


ee 


[| Hobbyist 


DEPT. E, ELECTRIKILN DIVISION ia —- 
3470 E. 5TH AVE. COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Public School 
[] Teacher 
PLEASE SEND ME YOUR GENERAL CATALOG 


OF ELECTRIKILNS AND ALL SUPPLIES Cl Private Class 


Teacher 






All types Colors and Finishes, Clays and 
Plasters, Pottery Tools, Kiln Furniture and 
Supplies, Painting and Air-Brush Equip- 
ment, Sericrafters water-mount Decals, Etch- 
all Cream for removing fired gold and china 





Occupational 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Therapist | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 




















ane paint, Ceram-Ink, Craftool power wheel, 

eae Ceramic Nets and Laces. 
. 
” —— _— € FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON room 




















DAY! 








hree Guyane firsts: 
Here they cre! Three new leaders in the ceramic field—three top performers at down-to-earth prices 
—a Treadle Wheel, an Electric variable speed Potters Wheel, and a Universal Ball Mill —all with 
outstanding advance-design features that outshine single-purpose machines at double the price! 
Precision oe ie these ruggedly constructed potters wheels are completely self-contained, fully 


_ equipped, highly sensitive floor model units — no makeshift benches 
or tables necessary. 


The new Craftool Ball Mill features superior quality 
TREADLE WHEEL _ and greater capacity at an unusually low price. 
¢ 75 lb. balanced cast iron These new, sensitive and rugged 


fly wheel mounted on 1” steel shaft . : 
VIED edb lop ebbele Me) ceyet{-Mol-lotuteler-Metelel machines are the ideal answer to 


ball thrust bearings insure unusual the needs of schools, hobby- 
ease of operation. ' ists and professional 
e 3 speed reversible treadle for right or left action ceramists. 
Big 10° heavy duty cast aluminum reversible 
throwing head 
Large removable plastic tray (20” x 20” x 4”) and 
Lb Cobcestettele Mucet( rab oleteM OM Tet hak ferg stele metsle Mal Cletsltelen 
e Adjustable arm rests. Legs adjust for height 
PU s (-Yo atm gam (<0 et) (0) od ole) bTo ME-3(-1-) Mole) ol-te abot i Copoturedisveceitha-) 
gray baked enamel finish Catalog No. 4110 $120 complete 














UNIVERSAL BALL MILL 


e Quart to gallon capacity 

e Positioning devices prevent jars from creeping 

Piet ibtae bb moles ol-}t ab oi (Yo Me) a8 W Amo (o able (-M-1(-1-) b can be mounted 
on any bench 

e 10” heavy rubber rollers run 4 sii citeraing Jol-Toeatelet-— Co) 
smooth, friction-free operation 


CATALOG No. 7810 — $35 complete with belts and pulleys less motor 
CATALOG No. 7820 with 20” rollers to handle 2 one-gal. or 3 one-qt. jars 
complete with belts and pulleys, less motor. LY. WEL 


ELECTRIC VARIABLE SPEED WHEEL 


e Heavy, tension-bolted steel construction — needs only 
22 inches square 
e Foot control varies speed from 30 to 160 RPM 
e 10’ extra duty cast aluminum reversible throw head And of course, 
e °s" spindle mounted in oversize bearings for steady, the famous, 
constant use versatile CRAFTOOL 
e Adjustable plastic arm rest on front edge $17950 
e Removable plastic tray has large 20” x 20” x 4” 
(ole gole coh tag complete with ball-bearing motor, 
e Quiet, vibrationless operation stand, controls, and standard 


CATALOG No. 2110 equipment . ..a complete ceramic 

with belts, pulleys shop — ready to plug in. Craftool 
$9850 and standard equipment, attachments are available at extra cost. 
less motor. 


\\ HP ball bearing motor $18.75 COMPARE 
FEATURES! PERFORMANCE! PRICE! 


Send for complete catalog of ceramic equipment and tools manufactured by 


CRAEFTOOLS 


401 Broadway, Dept. CM, New York, N. Y. 





All prices F.0.8. Kalamazoo, Michigan 


NOVEMBER 1953 
















PARAGON KILNS For Your Firing PLEASURE 


* Simplicity of Control 


* Durability and Long Life 
* Economy of Operation 
* Perfect Adaptability 





of all the kiln with any type of load. Vary the firing cycle to fit the 
ware in the kiln WITHOUT WASTED electricity. Fire Porcelain, 
Stoneware, Ceramics, Overglaze, or Glass with the heat rise best 
suited to the needs of the ware. 





PARAGON NON-SAG Dropped Recess Grooves with extra-heavy 
Kanthal elements, for full use of firing chamber ... even heat and 
long life never before possible. Brick walls WILL NOT melt and 
EMBED elements even if kiln is over-fired to melting point of 
porcelain kiln furniture. 


BALANCED INSULATION gives you economy of operation never 
before possible. The proper ratio of heat storage to heat loss for 
minimum firing cost is obtained by the proper thickness of insulation 
for each firing chamber. 


FINEST QUALITY MATERIALS used throughout construction of 
all models of Paragon Kilns. Prices are maintained at most reasonable 
level due to quantity purchases of those materials and large plant 
facilities devoted exclusively to the manufacture of portable kilns 
and pottery making equipment. 





Model H-17 
Max. Temp. 2300 deg. F. 


First in Quality, Design, Workmanship and Service 


Paragon PERFORMANCE-PROVEN de- 
signs have been used for years by schools, 
institutions, commercial studios, ceramic 
supply manufacturers, and discriminating 
hobbyists — where service and quality are 
of prime importance. 


FACTORY GUARANTEE backed by a na- 
tion-wide dealer organization assures you 
of complete satisfaction in any locality. 


FULL LINE of kilns available for immed- 
iate shipment from stock. Pottery kilns 
(2000 deg. F. max. temp.) priced from 
$31.00 (crated) up. Porcelain kilns (2300 
deg. F. max. Temp.) priced from $99.00 
(crated) up. All shipments in approved 
crating for fast insured service to all points. 


It is ttc YOUR ADVANTAGE to get the 
“Know-how” and experience that have 


made Paragon the fastest selling portable | 


electric kiln. 


STOCKS OF: Craftool Potter’s Wheels & tools; Paasche Airbrushes & compressors; Atlas 
Spray Units; Kiln-Gards; Orton Cones; Kiln Furniture. 


Free Catalog 


Electric Kiln Division—P. O. Box 4654, Dallas 6, Texas. 


PARAGON INDUSTRIES quam 
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a letter from the editor 
Dear Leake 

To answer a number of reader inquiries at one 
stroke: Yes, Gordon Keith, our versatile cover art- 


ist, has created and executed each of the ‘‘Cer- 
amics Monthly” covers. 


Our covers invariably come up for discussion. 
We know it is impossible 
to please everyone, yet 
we are continually amaz- 
ed at how close Gordon 
comes to achieving this 
aim. Our readers are 
equally amazed to learn 
that the fresh monthly ap- 
proach and, at times, the 
complete change of pace 
stem from one artist. 


Change of pace and fresh approach come 
easily to Gordon. At 30 he’s at the head of Gor- 
don Keith Originals, a firm manufacturing creative 
displays for department store windows and inter- 
iors. (Our covers are his avocation.) The success 
of this young firm evolves not only from Gordon's 
ability as an artist, but also from his dogged de- 
termination to create styles and trends, rather 
than follow them. 

That he has a strong mind of his own was 
apparent when we first conferred with him about 
doing a few of our initial covers. We tossed out 
on the floor of his office-studio a score of publica- 
tions for him to see. This should plant the seeds 
of creation, we philosophized. The results were un- 
expected. In indignation he stared us in the eye. 
If we wanted a collection of other artists’ ideas 
added up to one cover, he wasn't our man, re- 
monstrated Gordon. We had a strong feeling at 
that moment that he would do more than just our 
initial covers. 


His formal art education includes nine years 
on scholarships at the Columbus Art School where 
he started as a youngster. This was quickly follow- 
ed by a stint in the Army, where artist Keith serv- 
ed in Italy, Africa, and France making models of 
invasion scenes for the Intelligence Corps. 

Next to his wife (a high-fashion artist), his 
work, and our covers, what interests him most? 
The hobbies he pursues, retorts he. This well up- 
holstered chap (six-feet, three inches tall, 260 
pounds) spends his few free hours doing water 
color and oil paintings, sculpture, and collecting 
Italian and French antiques. 


And as likely as not, you will find an oversize 
cigar (oversize for even massive Gordon) protrud- 
ing from his mouth as he does. 


Yours sincerely, 


Dah 
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CERAMIC HOBBY SUPPLIES 





































Clays, glazes, stains, supplies in ceramics gives you this 
and equipment... everything economy, with dependable 
you need to get the most from materials that work the way 
your ceramic hobby. And at you want them to. \ 
the most economical price. Write for 
Ferro’s 30 years’ experience FREE CATALOG 
) 
214 Northfield Road * Bedford, Ohio 
af , bef 
WE A7ow YOU'LL Like it owdy, Pardner! 
because for over ten years the JANE GRIFFITH POTTERY HOUSE ; 
has manufactured and distributed to hobbyists, schools, and studios, only 
the very finest of ..... 
MOLDS .. . . . Over 200 original and different molds... | e ff 
SLIP . . . . . . The finest “CRAZEPROOF” White and Pennsyl- If you re rollin your own 
vania Dutch Red casting slip. 
KILNS ... . . .“HOTPACK” the “Cadillac” of electric kilns. ad a 
L & L Kilns—the greatest kiln value. when it comes to fixin glaz- 
POTTERY SUPPLIES and equipment. Over 1,000 items tried and tested, | 
BOOKS ... . . “SIMPLIFIED CERAMIC ART” — non-technical ' 
Sook ss ,bottery instruction book for teachers, beginners, es, colors or clay, you ve got 
pam 8144" x 11 therapists. Tells how to apply glazes, fire kilns, 
al 5 make pottery and jewelry, make molds. Fully ? 
4 \ $1 7 illustrated with designs and patterns. to use good makings and 
\ \ ppd. 
-, “DUTCH STUFF” — Jane Griffith’s brand new e 
ail design book for ceramists, artists, and students. the best is in the West at 
= 9” x 12” Pages of wonderful new designs and ideas to : 
% decorate wedding plates, mugs, bowls, boxes and d 
$1.50 designs for children’s sets. 50 designs. War Ss. 
d. | 
PP FREE! send for valuable, fully illustrated 32 ¥ 
: e page catalog. Gives prices and full description | 
for use of our ceramic supplies and equipment. | 
Over 1000 items carried in stock assuring prompt | 
service. | 
NOTE: Ceramic Dealers request information PA [ WARD IN ) 
to distribute our products. © 5 a 
Dane Griff 601 Mission Street SYcamore 9-2131 
South Pasadena, California PYramid 1-2552 
POTTERY HOUSE 
~~ Box S, Oreland, Pennsylvania ( 
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) r (UU VC TITTOT HTH TePTT SOM 
The Beautiful Masonic Temple, Detroit, Michigan 


The Great Lakes 
First Annual 
Ceramic Hobby Exhibition 


of 1954 
| May 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 





Sponsored by the Michigan Ceramic Dealers Association 


This exhibition—planned months ago for the Masonic Temple in 
DETROIT to provide the very best meeting ground for the hobbyist, studio 
owner, and manufacturer—is fast becoming the show of the Middle-West. 


Its purpose is to bring the new ideas and methods of the manufacturer 
and studio owner to the hobbyist and to provide a tremendous hobby 
audience in this area for the manufacturer and studio owner. 








SPACE RESERVATIONS NOW AVAILABLE 


Write to: Arthur E. Higgs, Managing Director 


Masonic Temple 
Detroit, Michigan 
Phone: Bay City, Michigan 2-0420 
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MAYCO 


AMERICA'S FINEST AND 
MOST POPULAR CER- 
AMIC COLORS — IN 
LIQUID FORM — READY 
AND EASY TO USE. 


MADE BY EUROPEAN 
TRAINED CRAFTSMAN 


FOR: 
HOBBYISTS 
PROFESSIONALS 


48 opaque 

underglaze colors 

41 REGULAR SHADES. 7 ART COLORS 
(SPECKLED EFFECT) FOR COVERAGE, 
SGRAFFITO ETC. 


24 translucent one stroke 
under and over the glaze 
(majolica) colors 

3 KITS — 8 COLORS EACH: #1 BASIC 
COLORS, #2 PASTEL COLORS, #3 
IN BETWEEN COLORS. FOR FINE 
DETAIL WORK, SHADING, CHINA 
PAINTING EFFECT ON GREENWARE 
ETC. NO SPECIAL TRANSPARENT 
GLAZE NECESSARY ON ANY OF OUR 
COLORS. 


15 MAYCO SATINA 
SELF GLAZING ONE FIRE 
MATT CERAMIC COLORS. 


MAYCO MATT 


THE TRANSPARENT MATT GLAZE 








the newest: 
MAYCO MASK 


For masking off parts of a de- 
sign. Paint on—Let dry—Peel 
off. 


We are National distributors 
for the well known original 
Hazel Wiggins Designs for 
underglaze and china paint- 
ing. Also distributors for Tri- 
angle Wire Point Stilts. 


Write for your free price list 


12 page illustrated mold catalog—25c 


E.P.MAYEN CO. 


10645 Chandler Blvd. 
North Hollywood, Calif. 
Mailing address: P.O. Box 224 

















letters 


“Ceramics Monthly”: Salesman 


Gentlemen: 

Py an interesting coincidence, your 
August issue containing the article on our 
pot shop, arrived here at the same time 
that Brown's, a fine shop in Palo Alto, 
Calif., put on a spread of Sills’ pottery. 

We made haste to rush him our first 
copy of CERAMICS MONTHLY which, as 





you can plainly see in the accompany- 
ing photo, 
window... 


he put prominently in _ his 





Incidentally, the combination of maga- 
zine-plus-pottery has been bringing in very 
good comment, plus sales—says Mr. Brown 
of Brown’s. Among the most pleasing, he 
reports, have been comments from some of 
the other merchants. 

Joun S. SILts 
Skyline Pottery : 


Redwood City, Calif. 


Authors—Take A Bow 


Gentlemen: 

. I have never seen or read a maga- 
zine so packed full of ideas and suggestions. 
It is simply out of this world. To think that 
your artists would be so liberal and kind 
to give so freely of their own ideas .. . I 
hope you keep it this way always. Loads of 
good luck to you and your artists and 
craftsmen. 

(Mrs.) W. E. SNYDER 
Worcester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 
Not since your first issue have I written 





to you. I have for some time now felt that | 


I should again correspond with you. 

In my first letter I told you how happy 
I was with your first issue, but now that 
I have nine issues in my possession I can 
only enlarge on the same theme. Never have 
I received so many inspirations from one 
source! Possibly, 


| 
| 


to say this would sound | 
conceited, but honestly you are responsible | 


for a gain in quality in my own work. I | 


have recently been allowed to give a small | 


exhibit in a local library. 
The free form articles by Dorothy Per- 
kins have been very wonderful, and like 








SAVE 
THAT 


BROKEN ELEMENT 





A broken wire like THIS will not 
put your kiln out of commission 
if you have the new 


SILVER KING 


element mender 


The only means of repairing electric 
heating elements on the market today. 
SILVER KING will QUICKLY repair 
any open type of wiring—old or new, 
high- or low-fire, little breaks or big 
ones. Sections of wire may even be 
taken out and replaced. OLD SLOW. 
FIRING wires can be speeded up. Re- 
pairs can be made rapidly (the aver- 
age break takes less than 5 minutes| 
NO waiting after mending. YOU MAY 
FIRE AT ONCE! 

Is your kiln idle now because of o 
broken element? It COULD be at any 
time. If you haven't SILVER KING on 
YOUR shelf, it might mean a costly 
delay or even a replacement. 


YOUR SILVER KING is waiting for 


| you, ready to be sent by the NEXT 


AIR MAIL. SILVER KING is backed 
by a money-back guarantee, and long 
laboratory experience. Enough for 
more than 22 repairs—less than 10c 


each—is YOURS for just 


$2.00 


Send immediately, for those 
breaks are sure to happen 


SOMETIME. 


the KAY HARRISON  stucie 


8746 W. McNichols Rd. Detroit 21, Mich 
Phone: Un. 2-9222 


Easy Parking 


Day and evening classes 








CERAMICS MONTH! 
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Mr. Bollman, whom I chanced to meet and 
converse with this summer, I wouldn't 
think of belittlin’ the mold, for it is so 


aes ok he The first NEW development in 
Lincoln Park, Mich. a century ... Tested and Proved 
Gentlemen: 


.. . Thanks to you and your authors | 
have the magnificent sum of $13 burning 


a hole in my pocket. You see, I can trace : a a T U R Al 0 RE 
the reasons for the two second- and two : 


\ third-prize ribbons attached to my _ pieces 





(Amateur Class) at the Indiana State Fair | 
right back to CERAMICS MONTHLY. Mrs. | 
Perkins is “responsible” for a free form | 
ash tray, Mr. Bohrod “encouraged” me to 


of do a decorated bowl, fish pin, and ear- Now, you can have the richness of true stone- 
rings, and Mr. Littlefield eased the way to ware glazes from your own kiln . . . glazes that 

on eho award on my husband's large ash- you can brush, spray or dip ap glazes that are 
(hea) Jenn Garsiewar heat and acid resistant . . . glazes in tested and 


Indianapolis, Ind. proved colors that give you the most exciting 

Cone results you've ever had. 

Paging Miltonvale Developed from thousands of experiments, 

Gentlemen: 04 from three years of testing and research, these 
Mr. Riegger’s article on designs at the wonderful new glazes are the result of ores 

Miltonvale Potteries (September) aroused from the “richest square mile on earth”... 

our interest as a means of obtaining well bring to you Nature’s own glowing colets ... 








ric designed pottery, for resale, in our florist : : : . 

shop. | the earthy, rich, varied tones which science has 
ay. Could you give us the complete mailing | never duplicated! 
air address for the pottery plant? 


(Mrs.) D. A. Woop 
ew, Oberlin, Ohio 


big ® Simply address Miltonvale Potteries, Inc., 
be Miltonvale, Kan.—Ed. 


. 


SIX TESTED AND PROVED COLORS 








Statement of Ownership, Management, and 


ver- Circulation Required by the Act of 
ites) Congress of August 24, 1912, as pony 
| : 
(AY Amended by the Acts of March 3, | BLACK JACK To introduce Natural Ore Glazes we will 


neh, sae fay 2, TG (Tie By | Matte ship you (prepaid) a 6-0z. sample of any 
United States Code, Section 233) | WHITE ENTERPRISE color for just $1 or a special all-color assort- 





7-ERAMICS N f , 0 y 
fo) of CERAMICS MONTHLY. pabhed omy ot | ayiutwate | ment of 6 12-07. pkgs for only $8.95. Try 
any 1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, | . ts gestae them in your own kiln . . . experiment with 
s managing editor, and business manager are: | : . 
y on * ple ential: Om BLUE 4 them ... if you don’t agree they are the 
eee bite | Mottled finest glazes you have ever tried, return the 
Editor, Louis G. Farber +. 2.1.00... Columbus, Ohio | oon S BROWN unused portions and your full purchase price 
anaging Editor, Louis G. Farber ...Columbus, Ohio : 
sige seman Fs will be refunded. ALL GLAZES SHIPPED DRY 
Tice -~\paeecpeinaeeleet tae Columbus, Ohio | INC Tht = —Full Value for your money! 
2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its | TAILING TAN Y ¥! 
JEXT name and address must be stated and also immedi- ; Khaki 
; ately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
cked holders owning or holding one per cent or more of | 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, | 
long the names and addresses of the individual owners | 


must be given. If owned by a partnership or other 
for ' unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well 
as that of each individual member, must be given.) 


| 
10c Nane Address | 
Professional Publications, Inc. ...... Columbus, Ohio — | 
OT OS ee errr rrr Columbus, Ohio | 
ener Ti. BOND: occnnennwes¥eeess Columbus, Ohio 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.)....Non: 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where th 


stockholder or security holder appears upon the bool:s NATURAL ORE GLAZE Cco., 


se of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciars . 
| 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for | Central City, Colorado 
n whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in | ; 
p ‘ te : = ee ’ : ae em . - ° 
= two pacete show the affiant’s fu'l knowledge | Enclosed find $. for which rush the following 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under Nat | Ore G ith | . . 
which stockholders and security holders who do not | ature re Glazes (with complete instructions): 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, P P P 
iid ssedk and securities tn a copacky other then ( ) 6 oz. trial offer package(s) in the following color(s): 


that of a bona fide owner. 














R, The average number of copies of each issue of | @ $1 pkg., postpaid. 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mai's 6 12-0z. pkas. of rt @ : 
udios or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months ( ) pkgs. of assorted colors $8.95 postpaid. 
Preceding the date shown above was: (This_inform- Name 
Mich ation is required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and 
, triweekly newspapers only.) Address. 
Spencer L. Davis 
Business Manager | City Zone State 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 7th day of | ae ‘ a ‘ 
Gicker, 1953. ee eres wei (_ ) Check here if you would like information on other glazes as they are developed. 
J. Smith Horrman, Jr. : DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
, Notary Public ‘ ’ 
TSeal} P 
ss (My commission expires November 13, 1954) = 
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featuring.... 


EX-CEL* GLAZES 
72 distinctive glazes in satins, 
matts, crackles, antiques and 


gloss. 
4 oz., pints, quarts, gallons 


* 


TRU-FYRE UNDERGLAZES 


now 40 colors in all. 
Exclusive Tenn. distributors. 


* 


EX-CEL* COLORED SLIP 


currently available in black, 
light and dark gray, light and 
dark blue, flesh, rose, light and 
dark green, spring green, and 
salmon pink. 





attractive studio discounts 
on all three items 


HOUSE of CERAMICS 


3295 Jackson, Memphis, Tenn. 


*EX-CEL is our trade mark— 
registry pending 
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the NUMBER ONE KNIFE 
-by X-aCto 
for 


Ceramic Hobbyists 
* Craftsmen + Students 

















The perfect knife for 
many hobby and studio 
ceramic jobs . . . design- 
ing, modeling, trimming, 
shoping...it's odaptable 
for creating unusual de- 
signing effects. 
Precision-made throughout 
. durable, yet light- 
weight. Features instantly 
interchangeoble, surgi- 
colly shorp carbon steel 
blade. Insert a new blade 
—presto!—you hove a new 
knife--extra blades at 
dealers everywhere. 


No. 1 X-ACTO KNIFE—60¢ 


No. 51 X-ACTO SET- 
No. 1 knife with $ extra 
assorted blodes—$1.20 


Send 10¢ to cover postage 
for illustrated X-acto 
Knife & Tool Catalog. 


X-acte Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenve, New York 16, New York 
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Send announcements of shows and group meetings to us six weeks to 
two months in advance. Copy for January issue due November 15. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


CANADA, Toronto 
February 5-13 


Second Annual Canadian International 
Hobby and Homecraft Show. At the 
Coliseum, Canadian National Exhi- 
bition Grounds. Any hobbyist is en- 
titled to enter articles, which are placed 
on display. Jury; prizes. Demonstra- 
tions. For entry information write 
Auguste A. Bolte, General Manager. 
Canadian International Hobby and 
Homecraft Show, Ltd., 880 Bay St. 


New York, Buffalo 
March 3-April 4 


Ceramists of 14 Western New York 
counties eligible for the 20th Annual 
Western New York Artists show. At 
the Albright Art Gallery. Jury; prizes. 
Fee: $2. Send entry cards by February 
3, work by February 12. For more de- 
tails write Miss Beatrice Howe, Al- 
bright Art Gallery, 1285 Elmwood 
Ave., Buffalo 22. 


New York, Flushing 
November 15-21 


The 23rd Annual Fall Exhibition of 
the Art League of Long Island. 
Ceramics, small sculpture, other 
mediums. Prizes. Entry cost: $6.50, 
which also admits entrant to League. 
Deadline for work, November 7. For 
entry card write Margaret Bernner, 
149-16 41st Ave., Flushing, L. I, 
a 


New York, White Plains 
November 16-23 


Westchester Arts & Crafts Guild will 
hold its 23rd Annual Exhibition. 
Entries limited to residents of West- 
chester County who are members of 
the Guild. Prizes. For further inform- 
ation write Vivian O. Wills, Room 
242, County Office Building, White 
Plains. 


Ou10, Youngstown 
January 1-31, 1954 


Sixth Ohio Ceramic Annual at the 
Butler Art Institute. Open to all 
present and former residents of Ohio. 
Pottery, enamels, other ceramics. More 
than $500 in purchase prizes; jury; 
entry fee. For further details write 
Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 524 
Wick Ave. 


WHERE TO GO 


District oF CoLuMBIA, Washington 
November 22-January 3 


Eighth Annual Area Exhibition of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. Work of 
ceramists from within 50-mile radius 
of Washington to be shown. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago 

Through November 
“Ceramics by Leon Gambetta Volk- 
mar,” a retrospective loan exhibition 
at the Art Institute of Chicago. There 
are 55 pieces dating from 1914 to 
1948. The display is in Gallery G 15 


INDIANA, Bloomington 

November 8-29 
The Fine Arts Department of Indiana 
University will be the setting for the 
November showing of “Textiles and 
Ceramics.” The exhibition is a repre 
sentative selection from last winter's 
Fourth Biennial Exhibition at the Mu- 
seum of Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. A_ traveling 
exhibition, “Textiles and Ceramics” 
includes 112 distinguished pieces of 
pottery, ceramic sculpture, textiles, 


MAssACHUSETTS, Williamstown 

November 8-29 
The November showing of “American 
Craftsmen” will be at Lawrence Art 
Museum on the campus of Williams 
College. Originally part of the annual 
Festival of Contemporary Arts at the 
University of Illinois, the traveling ex: 
hibition contains more than 100 items 
of pottery, enamels, and other crafts 
by contemporary American craftsmen. 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul 

November 12-December 24 
Fiber, Clay & Metal exhibition, an 
open competition for American crafts: 
men. At the St. Paul Gallery and 
School of Art. Ceramics, enamels, other 
crafts to be on display. 


New York, Brooklyn 

Through December 30 
Exhibition of the Designer-Craftsmen, 
U. S. A., 1953 show. At the Brooklyn 
Museum, Eastern Parkway. Crafted 
items from the 48 states chosen by 
regional juries, then evaluated for 
prizes by a national jury. 


New York, New York 

December 1-23 
Annual Christmas sale and show at 
Greenwich House Pottery, 16 Jones 
St., to feature inexpensive gift items 


RHODE IsLAND, Providence 
Through November 16 


“Italy at Work,” an exhibition of con } 


temporary Italian design, includes 
ceramics. At the Museum of Art, 


Rhode Island School of Design. 


Texas, San Antonio 

November 15-29 
The Fourth Texas State Ceramic and 
Textile Exhibition. Sponsored by the 
Craft Guild of San Antonio, it’s to be 
shown at the Witte Museum. Pottery, 
sculpture, enamels, 
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DON’T BUY ANY KILN ‘TIL YOU'VE SEEN 
Dyna-Kiln MoveLs 


GREAT NEWL&L 


37 IMPROVED MODELS 


BUT NO INCREASE 
IN PRICES 





The new Dyna-Kilns were the hit of the 
recent Ceramic Show in Asbury Park, N.J. 
User after user admired the simplicity of the 
new Dyna-Glow Elements and Element Hold- 
ers. Size for size, they were amazed at the 
fine workmanship offered for such modest 
prices. Investigate these top loading and 
front loading kilns in 2050° and 2300° heats. 
Every Dyna-Kiln is unconditionally guaran- 
teed for one year! 











send for 
16 page 
catalogue 
and name 
of nearest 
Dyna-Kiln 
Dealer 


) op F 














Top Loaders to 2050° F 

Firing Price Crating 

Chamber FOB, Chester, Pa. Charge 
11” sq. x 9” $ 65.00 $3.00 
11” sq. x 11” 80.00 3.00 
12” sq. x 9” 75.00 3.50 
12” sq. x 11” 90.00 3.50 
12’”7 sq. x 1334” 106.00 5.00 
15” sq. x 13%” 125.00 6.00 
18” sq. x 13%” 138.00 6.50 
18” sq. x 15” 181.00 6.50 
18” sq. x 18” 215.00 7.50 
Top Loaders to 2300° F 
12” sq. x 9” $ 90.00 $3.50 
12” sq. x 11” 110.00 3.50 
12”, sq. x 13%" 137.50 5.00 
15” sq. x 13%” 152.00 6.00 
18” sq. x 1314” 198.00 6.50 
18” sq. x 15” 260.00 6.50 
18” sq. x 18” 295.00 7.50 





ELECTRIC KILNS 


CHESTER 11, PENNA. 
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YOUR ORDER 
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AFTER WE 
RECEIVE IT 
AND... 


WE PAY ALL FREIGHT CHARGES 
on orders of 100 pounds or $100 or more” 


THESE FAMOUS NAMES in CERAMICS 
both WHOLESALE and RETAIL 


selection unlimited in 
MACK’S CHINA PAINTS 
ZIRCO CHINA PAINTS 
ETCHALL 

CERAMICHROME PRODUCTS 
GLOSSMATIC CERAMIC COLORS 
PARAGON ELECTRIC KILNS 
SPONGES 

STILTS 

KEMPER TOOLS 

BRUSHES 

BRASS TIER FIXTURES 


*Except molds, kilns, clay 


Please write for specific price lists. 


4 HOBBY CENTER 


J 916 Scott Street 
Inc. Wichita Falls, Tex. 











new & useful 


NATURAL ORE GLAZES, a new development, have just 
been announced by the Natural Ore Glaze Co., Central 
City, Colo. Compounded from unpurified raw materials, 
these glazes develop unusual color effects. In addition, they 
have “unusual” properties, according to the manufacturer: 
at cone 04 they develop the richness and acid resistance 
of stoneware glazes. 

Six tested and proved colors are announced as being 
available. Small test batches may be purchased and other 
details obtained by writing directly to the firm, referring 
to CERAMICS MONTHLY. 





A BANTAM KILN having 
a firing space of 4 by 4 
by 414 inches and weigh- 
ing 17 pounds is now 
available after three years 
of field tests. National dis- 
tributor is the Tepping 
Studio Supply Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

The easily portable 
unit may be used in the 
upright position as a top: 
loading ceramic kiln. On 
its side, it becomes a front-loading metal enameling kiln. 
Enamels may be top-loaded by using a nichrome wire basket. 

Drawing only four amperes, or less than half that of 
a toaster, the kiln reaches cone 06 (1850° F.) in about 
1% hours and fires to top temperature of 2050° in about 
two hours. 

Write to Tepping at 3517 Riverside Drive, Dayton. 
Please mention CERAMICS MONTHLY when writing. 


BROKEN ELEMENT disable your electric kiln? Silver King 
Element Mender will repair it easily, reports the manu’ 
facturers, the Kay Harrison Studios, 8746 W. McNichols 
Rd., Detroit 21, Mich. 

It is said repairs can be made rapidly with the mender, 
often in less than five minutes. Sections of wire may even 
be taken out and replaced. The moment the break is 
mended, the kiln may be put into operation. 

When writing the Kay Harrison Studios, please men- 
tion CERAMICS MONTHLY. 


CLAY INFORMATION may be gleaned from the new 
Spinks Clays Data Book, now offered by the H. C. Spinks 
Clay Co., Inc., Paris, Tenn. The publication contains com: 
plete technical data on all Spinks clays as well as pictures 
and information about clay mining and processing. 

Copies may be acquired by writing the company in 
care of the First National Bank Building, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. When seeking yours, please mention CERAMICS 
MONTHLY. 


DESIGN BOOKLETS useful in underglaze or china paint 
decoration are available from the Madge Tummins Ceramic 
Studio, 722 Hill St., Grand Praire, Texas. Two of the 
booklets sell for $1 each; the third is 50 cents. 








If you have a product or a service you feel will be of 
interest to the readers of “Ceramics Monthly,” send 
the pertinent information and illustrations (if available) 
to the attention of the Editor, “Ceramics Monthly,” 








3494 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio. 
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Velvet 
Suede 





1985 Firestone Blivd. 





IMITATED BEAUTY 
BUT NEVER = ai BY THE 
DUPLICATED Ceramic Color Manufacturers BRUSHFUL 


4 02. 


Tru Tone 

















It’s for your convenience... 


. .. that we designed our new packaging for Re-Ward’s 
powdered glazes (an S. Paul Ward, Inc. product) in units of 


8 oz. 16 oz. 


Just add water—suspension agents already included. 


Don’t forget our other fine products 


Magic Mender 
Magic Sealer 
Baby Alligator 


Trans Matt 
Bead 
China Paints 


Use our Red Glazes for your Xmas items 
Cone 06. Can be applied on greenware or bisque. 


Note: The powdered glazes are the only S. Paul Ward products we handle. 


Announcing New Location at Larger Quarters 


Los Angeles 1, Calif. 





DON'T PUT OFF 
RESERVING SPACE 
in the 
MIDWESTERN 
CERAMIC HOBBY 
SHOW, Inc. 


MAY 6-7-8-9, 1954 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FOR BOOTH RESERVATIONS CONTACT 


Whedmestern Comme Hobby Shem, 7 
28 MARDALE RD. BEDFORD, OHIO 
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JUST PLUG IN THIS AMAZING NEW KILN 


Think of it! You save time, trouble and money 
when you test your glazes. Now you can ex- 
periment with new glaze effects and glaze 
your biscuit ware the same day. Excellent 
for small pieces or jewelry. 


ONLY 


$1995 


FOB New York 


Note these specifications: Kanthal Al Element—Babcock- 
Wilcox Fire Brick—Interior size 6 x 6 x 4% in. 12 Amperes. 
Send check or money order to 





Dealer inquiries invited 


UNITED ARTIST MATERIALS CO. 


ARTISTS, DRAFTING AND DISPLAY PRODUCTS 
46 WEST 52nd ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











30 BRILLIANT CERAMIC COLORS 


---Ready for instant use! 
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No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any of 
the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid Under- 
glaze Colors and apply direct to your ware. Each 
set contains strong, deep colors. Easy to mix for 
intermediate shades or with white for pastels. 


The Underglaze Colors can be used for En- 
gobes or Slip Stains—work equally well on raw 
or bisque ware, in either one or two fires. 


The Overglaze Set is made up of the finest 
colors obtainable, all milled super fine to make 
china painting a real pleasure. Included are 
three costly colors: Pink A-1644, Maroon A-1645 
and Purple A-1649, which contain Gold Com- 
pounds. 


Each set is attractively boxed with two multi- 
purpose brushes and complete instructions. 


Liquid Overglaze Set 
(approx. 1/10 lb. of each color) —$10.00 
Liquid Underglaze Set 
(1 full oz. of each color) —$5.00 


Write for catalog and prices on Draken- 
feld Prepared Glazes, Clay Bodies, Electric 
Ceramic Kilns and other high-quality 
ceramic supplies. 





Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 



















Why Pay For Water? 


Yours is just as good as ours... 
Buy your glazes dry and mix 
your own liquid glazes for one- 
fire or on bisque. 


1-4 lb. $.85 Ib. 
5-49 lb. .65 Ib. 
50-99 Ib. 55 |b. 
100 Ib. .40 |b. 


WRITE FOR COLORS AVAILABLE 


SPECIAL PRICE ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
DEALERS, SCHOOLS, and COMMER- 
CIAL POTTERIES 


the HOUSE of CERAMICS 


235 WASHINGTON ST. HAVERHILL, MASS. 


“The largest ceramic supply house in New England” 

















a motorized unit at 
bed-rock factory prices! 


Item C-47 
Weight 45 lbs. 
List price $125.00 


Only \ 


FOOT PEDAL TYPE—Variable Speed sj 

Whether amateur or skilled artisan . . . you'll thrill to the 
creation of beautiful pottery with the MASTER POTTER’S 
WHEEL. Its precision design and many convenience features 
enable you to advance faster . . . produce professional quality 
work for pleasure or profit. y 
Convenient arm rests adjust for easy working position, 
even for handicapped persons. 10” throwing head has built- 
in joggles for easy centering,—underside reverses for casting 
plaster bats. Large 18” dia. throwing table has handy, re- 
movable water cup inside. Variable speed control permits 
smooth, instant change of speed from 30 to 150 rpm. . 
operates from foot pedal allowing complete freedom of the 
hands. Uses any %4HP motor (not included). Shipped fully 
assembled. 

QUALITY FEATURES ASSURE SATISFACTION! 
® Bronze bearings pre-lubricated for long service 
® Wedging wire mounted between steel brackets 
® Completely enclosed mechanism provides oper- 

ator safety, excludes clay and moisture 

Standard !/4 h.p. motor for above, $16.95 


when purchased with potter's wheel. 


10 day MONEY BACK GUARANTEE—Write for Free Circular 


MASTER MECHANIC Mfg. Co. 





DEPT. 68-D BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 


CERAMICS MONTHLY 


. . . $e@ your own 
designs take vibrant 
form at your fingertips! 


get a. MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL 
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Spaciousness combined with Compactness 
BARCLAY SPECIAL 


A kiln built by one of the best known 
and most reliable names in the field. 





You will like the Barclay Special the instant you 
use it. But you will really be thrilled the first time you 
load and fire it. With your Barclay kiln firing your ware 
your ceramic work will show those professional finishes 
you’ve always desired. You will get the real pleasure and 
enjoyment of the craft while perhaps opening for your- 
self a new field from which your skill may bring you 
added income. 


The Barclay is BIG. And, it’s GUARANTEED. 


HIGH—You’ll fire tall vases, figurines, lamp-bases, 
etc., in the deep, roomy, firing chamber. 


WIDE—Large diameter plates fit comfortably 
in the Barclay. The use of shelves makes possible 
the firing of many small pieces simultaneously. 


HANDSOME—Attractive baked-on neutral finish BARCLAY SPECIAL — Size 11x11x11—115 
blends pleasantly in all surroundings. Inside of Volts—18 Amps. 

welded steel case is treated to prevent rusting. Weight 100 lbs.—Plug-in—3 Heat Switch. 
HEAT HOLDING—Thick walls of light weight $79.95 


insulation confine heat inside, contribute to kiln Packing charge if shipped $3.50 
efficiency and economy, and gives greater comfort. 


HINGED TOP—Every model has hinged top. No tugging with lid. It lifts easily because it’s bal- 
anced and hinged. Seals heat in better, too. 


APPROVED PARTS—For your safety and as a guarantee of quality, wire switches, plugs and other 
devices carry the UL approval and meet the National Electrical Code. 


LASTING ELEMENTS—Like all Rogers Kilns, The Barclay employs elements noted for long life. 
The coils are properly ventilated and are easily replaced without disassembling kiln. 





In addition to above we make a Kiln to suit Every Need. 
The ‘Popular’ Convertible is 11 x 11 x 6!/>. 


BARCLAY MODELS ROGERS MODELS 
ix iZs 9 7x 7x 9 Front Loader 
‘Fn ita 12 x 12 x 12 Porcelain or Regular 
Zs Za & 13 x 13 x 13 Porcelain or Regular 
18 x 18 x 17 16 x 16 x 17 Porcelain 











We carry a full line of Ceramic Studio Supplies. 


Non-Crazing Clay and Slip, Molds, Ete. Distributor: Paasche Air Brush, Atlas Air 
Sprayer, Craftool Potters Wheel, Kiln-Gard, Brushes, Etc. Mayco Underglazes, Berk- 
shire Glazes 


Write for circulars and prices 


FAIRCHILD CERAMIC STUDIO 


712 Centre St. Freeland, Pa. 
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fF WORLD'S 

& MOST COMPLETE 
_ STOCK OF 
CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


Hommel's sixty-three years of ceramic experi- 
ence is an asset of considerable significance in 
your selection of a RELIABLE source of ceramic 
supplies. This long experience in every phase 
of ceramic manufacture and service to large 
pottery firms throughout the world will save 
you many production headaches and show you 
many shortcuts to quality production. The com- 
pleteness of Hommel's stock makes it unneces- 
sary to have more than one supplier . .. for 
Hommel has EVERYTHING you will ever need 
in ceramic supplies! 











© GLAZE AND BopY FRITS 

. CHEMICALS (thoroughly tested for sully and dependability) 

© BRUSHES, TOOLS, KILNS, POTTERS WHEELS 

HOMMEL'S mesusunaee™ WILL COOPERATE WITH YOU ON YOUR PROBLEMS 


THE 3. HOMMEL co. PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


POTTERY + STEEL AND CAST IRON FRIT 
CERAMIC COLORS « CHEMICALS « SUPPLIES OT ae WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE CERAMIC SUPPLIER“ 


Our Technical Stoff ond Samples ore ilable to you 
without obligation, Let us help with your problems. 





West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory and Office, 4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, California 
14 CERAMICS MONTHLY 
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ceramic 
sculpture: 


THE FIGURE 


by JOHN KENNY 


HE MOST interesting thing in 

the world to man is man himself, 

and so it is only natural that the 
human form should be a favorite sub- 
ject for sculpture. 

There are many ways of modeling 
the figure. Some sculptors aim for 
realism while others work for design 
and stylization. Some seek to develop 
an ideal through close study of nature. 
Others use the figure for experimental 
studies of problems of form. There has 
been conflict between those who strive 
for realism and those who prefer 
abstract forms; but there is room for 
both. 

Even within the ranks of the realists, 
great variations exist. Some sculptors, 


like the ancient Chinese ceramists, work - 
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compactly, making figures which pro- 
claim their origin in the clay of the 
earth; others prefer to create pieces 
that are light and open, like those of 
the 18th Century European porcelain 
makers. Between these two extremes are 
endless other ways of modeling the 
figure. 


SECOND IN A SERIES to appear monthly, 
this article is drawn from Mr. Kenny's just- 
published book “Ceramic Sculpture.” Kneel- 
ing girl above was done by students at 
Ohio State University. Reclining figure is 
student work of the School of Industrial Art, 
New York City, of which Mr. Kenny is Princi- 
pal. Steer, by an unknown Mexican artist, 
shows merely essential form and is an ex- 
cellent “beginning exercise.” 





Sometimes making a drawing before 
starting a piece of sculpture is helpful, 
but have you thought about sketching 
in clay? You can, and if you try it, you 
will find clay a much better material 
for sketching than pencil and paper. 
A drawing is two-dimensional at best, 

































SKETCHING IN CLAY opens to the sculptor a knowledge of how 
slight changes in the relationships of masses affect appearance and 
mood. In a few brief minutes sculptor Frank Eliscu squeezed out a 


REALISTIC WORK requires at least an acquaintanceship with anat- 
omy. Here a seated male figure, with underlying anatomical structure 








cylinder, bent the end to suggest a head, and cut out legs. Then 
arms were added, and the limbs were bent at the joints, elbows and 
knees. Sketching in clay may save hours of work for the sculptor. 


evident, grows from cylinders of clay. Relationships are import- 
ant. Note that rhythmic lines in one limb are repeated in others. 
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but a sketch in clay gives us a chance 
to see form in the round, to experience 
the plastic quality in design. With the 
clay in our hands we can feel weight 
and volume and the flow of lines—feel 
them as well as see them. And we can 
appreciate how beautifully, how subtly, 
slight changes in the relationships of 
masses affect appearance and mood. 


ET’S watch the sculptor, Frank 

Eliscu, as he sketches‘in clay (top 
left). The clay is squeezed into a long, 
thin shape, and the end is bent to sug- 
gest a head. This is better than rolling 
the head, for it is difficult to make 
such a head stay in place. A wooden 
modeling tool cuts the lower portion to 
form legs. 

Next, arms are added. A modeling 
tool made the crotch indentation. Arms 
and legs are pliable but the sculptor 
bends them only at the joints, elbows 
and knees. An arm or leg must not 
look like a rubber loop. 

You can make the little figure 
crouch, or turn over to relax, or assume 
any position that pleases you. 

This whole series of sketches took 
less than 20 minutes. You'll find that 
a short time exploring ideas by sketch- 
ing in clay may save hours of work in 
modeling pieces intended for firing. 

The sculptor who sketched our figure 
has a sound knowledge of anatomy, the 
study of structure, of balance, of move- 
ment. Even in the quick clay sketch the 
accuracy of the construction is evident. 
For thoroughly realistic work, the 
sculptor’s anatomical knowledge must 
be complete, but not all sculpture is 
equally realistic. There are some who 
maintain that even to produce abstract 
sculpture, the artist must first have a 
grounding in anatomy, but I don’t think 
that is so. My own experience and my 


work with students leads me to believe 
that anatomy should be studied when 
the need for it develops. Let your first 
exercises with clay be simple, without 
detail, like the “Steer” on Page 15, 
and put into them some essential form 
which you have observed. 

When you have progressed to the 
point where you wish to make realistic 
sculpture, your observations of human 
(and animal) forms must be helped out 
by more knowledge of what lies under 
the skin. It is then time to learn about 
the bony structure of the body and the 
muscles which move it. 

The human figure is rhythmic in its 
movements, and no single part of the 
body moves without affecting in some 
degree the movement of all other parts. 
Keep this in mind when you model; 
as you work an arm into position, think 
of the other arm in relation to it and 
think of both arms in relation to the 
head, the trunk, and the legs. If you 
look closely, you will see how rhythmic 
lines in one limb are repeated in others. 


E’LL choose a male figure, 

seated, because the position of 
many muscles is shown more clearly in 
such a pose. 

1. A block of clay is used to repre- 
sent a stool. A lump of clay roughly 
elongated to represent the torso has 
been put in position on the stool and 
cylinders for the legs and arms have 
been attached. 

2. We begin to change the figure 
from a string of sausages into some- 
thing closer to human form. A cylin- 
der is added for the neck and a ball 
for the head. To keep the head from 
falling off, a pencil has been pushed 
through the head and neck into the 
torso. Using a piece of wood as a 
tool, we roughly shape the large masses, 





following lines of movement. Drawing 
the piece of wood over the clay in the 
direction of the rhythmic lines of the 
body will help keep the back from 
becoming a confusing mass of bumps. 

3. Structural detail begins to appear. 
Masses of the chest and hips have been 
blocked in and the shoulder muscle 
has been roughly shaped. So have the 
muscles of the upper and lower arm. 
The hand has been formed as a mitten. 
The muscles of the leg, too, have been 
blocked in roughly. The collar bones 
and important neck muscles are indi- 
cated. 

4. The clay is firm enough to stand 
without support now, so we have taken 
the pencil out of the head and carried 
the modeling further at that point. 
Hair and ears have been added and the 
main planes of the head blocked out. 

5. More work is done on the body, 
with all the parts being shaped more 
carefully. Hands and legs are carried 
further, and the muscles and bones of 
the legs are shaped. 

6. Our sketch is finished; modeling 
has been carried as far as seems neces- 
sary for a figure of this size, and sur- 
faces have been smoothed with a 
sponge. (Look out for too much 
sponging—you can easily destroy 
modeling that way.) Finally we glaze 
and fire the piece. 

We have made a realistic figure and 
have discussed the importance of knowl- 
edge of human anatomy. If you plan 
to do more figure work, you will find 
books on anatomy as well as a cast of 
the anatomical figure made by Houdon 
helpful. The cast shows a standing 
man with the outer skin removed, with 
all the muscles and tendons in place. 
Since all forms are shown three-dimen- 
sionally, this makes an excellent refer- 
ence for the sculptor. @ 


















































FORMS for slip casting, these pieces were 
designed on the geometric round, the models 
turned on a lathe. The author, Mrs. Forst, 
is below. 


teachers, students, 
consumers will 
benefit from a 
noted designer's 
discussion of 







O ASSURE the manufacture of 

well-designed products, both good 

designers and discriminating con- 
sumers are needed. This is a job for 
art education. 

In order to train designers and con- 
sumers, the teacher of ceramics must 
recognize these facts: 

Most ceramics are mass produced. 

The elements of mass production are 
men and machines. 

Men and machines are specialized in 
the work they do. 

Specializations are brought together 
in realizing product design by the 
designer. 

The designer cannot get good de- 
sign produced without support from 
the consumer. 


The consumer's preference in design 


most influences the policy of the 
manufacturer. 
Today’s production unit is far 


different from yesterday’s—man, his 
hands, and his tools. Then the craft 
potter was artist, workman, scientist 
and manufacturer all in one. He alone 
set the standards of design for the 
ceramics of his time. 

If we are to have high standards 
in our industrial age, we must train 
students to know good design in 
machine-made ware so that they will 
demand it as consumers. 

We cannot train students for this 
purpose by emphasizing handcraft 
ceramics and disregarding industrial 
ceramics. Today we need a generation 
of designers and consumers whose 
knowledge will include an understand- 
ing of materials and processes, form 
and function in terms of machine 
production. 

In ceramics, the understanding of 
materials can be developed by exploring 
the material with sensory means and 
by referring to the available technical 


CERAMICS in the 
ART PROGRAN 


by FLORENCE FORST 





information. Primary recognition of a 
material comes through sight and 
touch; why the material looks and feels 
as it does can be learned from its 
chemistry. 

The understanding of processes can 
be developed by actual experience on a 
laboratory scale. For example, though 
it is impractical to have in a classroom 
an automatic jigger capable of turning 
out hundreds of cups an hour, working 
with a single hand-operated jigger 
demonstrates the principle of the jig- 
gering process. 

The understanding of form can come 
from a study of machine-made forms 
in particular. The difference in charac- 
ter between hand and machine forms 
is a direct outgrowth of the difference 
in the methods of production. 

And finally the understanding of 
function can be developed by studying 
every aspect of the relation between 
the product and its user. 

An extensive knowledge of materials 
and processes, form and function is 
necessary to both designers and con- 
sumers. The difference in their train 
ing is a matter of degree. The approach 
for both is the same —to study the 
sensory, functional, and technical as- 
pects of product design in relation to 
our way of life. 


INCE it is the training of designers 


and consumers in a broad sense 
which is the aim, rather than the 
training of ceramic designers and 


ceramic consumers in particular, what 
is the place of ceramics in an _ inte: 
grated art program? 

Ceramics can provide an advanced 
and specialized area in which to study 


Mrs. Forst, an industrial designer, 
has taught design at Pennsylvania 
State College and the University of 
Minnesota 
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basic design principles in practice. The 
ceramic medium lends itself, as few 
mediums do, to a complete laboratory 
operation. It can be carried from the 
beginning raw materials through the 
fired end product, thus introducing 
the student to a production process in 
its entirety. 

Ideally, the ceramic workshop should 
be one of several material workshops 
within the art school, thereby making 
more obvious the relationship to work 
in other materials. Yet in school situ- 
ations where the ceramic workshop is 
the only materials workshop, the rela- 
tionship to the field of product de- 
sign as a whole can be kept in per- 
spective by regarding ceramics as a 
medium through which to evolve a 
method of study for any material. 

When the design student is ready 
for work in the more specialized area 
of ceramics, he should have had, in 
addition to design fundamentals, 
courses in sculpture, basic workshop, 
engineering drawing, and chemistry. 
Sculpture is prerequisite for training 
the eye to see three dimensional form; 
basic workshop, for the testing and 
handling of tools and materials; engi- 
neering drawing, for describing three 
dimensional form by two dimensional 
means; chemistry, for comprehending 
the technical basis of ceramics. 

Therefore, from the general art pro- 
gram should come the philosophy neces- 
sary for a meaningful approach to 
ceramics and the prerequisites neces- 
sary to successful work in the medium. 
From the ceramic course should come 
a demonstration of the basic principles 
of the general art program and an 
opportunity for intensive study in pro- 
duct design. 


OW, how is ceramics in the 
integrated art program achieved? 


STUDENT EXPERIMENTS in which purpose was 
tegrate the student's knowledge of materials and processes, form 
and function." Left: Forms designed to express the nature of slip 
and the character of the slip casting process. Center: A group 
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“to increase and in- 


To be effective in the training of de- 
signers and consumers, the ceramic 
course should increase and integrate 
the student’s knowledge of materials 
and processes, form and function. 

Initially, the approach is through 
studying the material he works with. 
The student first experiences the na- 
ture of clay by examining it and 
manipulating it in its various states. 
Only when he has explored the ma- 
terial fully by sensory means is the 
“why” of its nature discussed. The 
chemistry of clays is then studied, and 
the preparation of clays explained. 

The subsidiary material plaster is 
approached in like manner. Since the 
unique qualities of plaster supply the 
basis for mass production forming 
methods, it is important to know plas- 
ter both as a material and as a forming 
“tool.” 

The introduction to materials pre- 
cedes any attempt to make use of them, 
for at this stage the student should 
be undistracted by considerations of 
forming. 

Now the student starts with the 
effect of a certain kind of action upon 
the material. From there he widens 
his grasp of forming principles to in- 
clude an understanding of the ma- 
chines which perform that action most 
effectively. 

In the approach to forming pro- 
cesses, the attitude of analysis again 
is of primary importance. The student 


tries machines and methods to observe - 


their effect on the clay so that he may 
arrive at an understanding of their in- 
fluence on form. For instance, if the 
student finds that a jigger most easily 
makes a smooth, curved surface, he 
will not design a shape of complicated 
outline to be made by the jiggering 
process. Later, the knowledge of form: 
ing processes is extended to include an 






awareness of how the methods are con- 
ducted in a factory. 


gies STUDENT begins his study 
of form from his previous level of 
experience in sculpture. Say he has 
the problem of designing a free form 
that is to express the nature of clay in 
its slip state and the character of the 
slip casting process. The form which 
comes from the mold is not the same 
one he previously modeled. There are 
now relationships of positive to nega- 
tive space, full to empty, light to dark, 
that did not exist until the casting 
process acted against the mold to pro- 
duce a hollow shape. 

Advantages of the slip cast process 
in the study of form justify the learn- 
ing of the techniques involved. The 
student sees his design first as a solid 
model, then as its negative counter- 
part in the plaster mold, later as a 
hollow form following the casting, and 
finally as the form reduced in size 
after firing. 

At this point he is returned to a 
consideration of materials, and glazes 
are introduced. Why glazes are ap- 
plied to ceramic bodies, what de- 
termines their colors and textures, how 
they are compounded and prepared— 
all are explained in terms of glaze 
chemistry. The student also observes 
from the fired results how the choice 
of glaze and color alters the character 
of the forms. 

His second problem proceeds from 
his new level of experience. For ex- 
ample, the student should now be able 
to design for slip casting a form in 
which he must anticipate the action 
of the casting to complete the reverse 
surface, as in an open shallow shape. 
Each succeeding problem should build 
on the experience gained in that pre- 

(Please turn to Page 34) 


problem of designing several objects to be related. A jiggered 
place setting, it was carried out by several advanced students work- 
ing together. Right: A dinner plate and dessert dish used to study 
relationship of surface decoration to form. 

















JOHN KENNY’S NEW BOOK! 


His first book, ‘The Complete Book 
of Pottery Making,” became virtually 
the textbook of the entire ceramic art 
and craft world. Now he’s penned 
this all-inclusive work on the methods 
and processes of ceramic sculpture. 

A sampling of the index of ‘Cera- 
mic Sculpture” gives a capsule idea 
of the contents: “Tools and Equip- 
ment,” “The Figure,” ‘‘Portraiture,”’ 
“Molds,” “Materials,” ““Color’’ (larg- 
est chapter in the book, goes into 
glazes of all kinds), “The Kiln,” ““Cer- 
amic Sculpture for the Garden.” These 
are broken down into scores of sub- 
topics! 

Set up as a companion volume to 
his first book, “Ceramic Sculpture’ 
uses the same large format, enabling 
the author to utilize the same pictor- 
ial technique. In fact, the book is 
alive with illustrations: 

@ 393 large step-by-step photo- 
graphs of the most popular ceramic 
processes and projects. 

@ 668 large-scale diagrams as vis- 
val aids. 

@ 14 magnificent full-color plates 

of finished pieces. 

When you've finished reading this 
book, you'll wonder why John Kenny 
didn't title it “The Complete Book 
of Ceramic Sculpture.” 


Order your copy now ....... $7.50 


LIVE A BOO THE 


CERAMICS FOR THE POTTER. 

By Ruth M. Home 
The chemistry, geology, history of ceramics 
presented in non-technical language. Since 
the author began her study of ceramics 
“at the beginning,” she is able to say in 
the preface, “Only an amateur can ap- 
preciate the problems of an amateur.” 


$4.50 


MARIA: THE POTTER OF SAN ILDE- 
FONSO. By Alice Marriott. 
The story of Maria Martinez, who revived 
the ancient Pueblo craft of pottery making 
and has become a legend in her own life- 
time. A unique biography, skillfully told. 
Contains 294 pages; 25 illustrations. $3.75 


CERAMICS BOOK. 
By Herbert H. Sanders. 
Just published. Complete step-by-step in- 
structions on making specific pieces. Ex- 
amples of pottery by well-known ceramists. 
Over-sized format (8” by 11'/2”), 96 pages. 
$1.75, paper back; $3.00, hard bound. 


ENAMELING: PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE. 
By Kenneth F. Bates. 

The author, who has won many prizes for 
his enamels, has penned a practical guide 
for the beginning student and an authori- 
tative reference for the craftsman. Covers 
all phases of the art of enameling. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, including plates in color. 


$3.75 


EARLY AMERICAN DESIGNS. 
By Erwin O. Christensen. 
Interested in identifying Early American 
pottery? Here’s an assist. The 48 pages 
(82” by 11”) are filled with some 60 il- 
lustrations of ceramic decorations. $1.75 


We pay postage 





THE COMPLETE BOOK OF POTTERY 

MAKING. By John B. Kenny. 
Exaggerated title? Not at ai All of the 
most popular pottery making techniques 
are explained in detailed, step-by-step 
photo lessons. Included is basic informa- 
tion on clays, glazes, bodies, firing, 
plaster, many other subjects. Large format 
(7” by 10”), 242 pages, more than 500 
photos and drawings. $7.50 


MAKING POTTERY FOR PROFIT. 
By Cole and Starr. 
How to make pottery pay. What to make, 


how to make it, how to price, how to 
merchandise. Has many ideas for new 
and original products. $2.95 


A POTTER'S BOOK. By Bernard Leach. 
The famed Mr. Leach’s book is the out- 
come of 25 years’ work in the Far East 
and England. It deals with four types of 
pottery: Japanese raku, English ion, 
stoneware, and Oriental porcelain. Con- 


siderable basic information is between 
these covers as well. Illustrated, some in 
color. $6.00 


CHINA DECORATION. 
By Kathleen Mann. 
This new book is a simple guide to the 
china decorating art. Many Husted ex 
amples of modern designs. 2.50 


CREATIVE CERAMICS. 

By Katherine M. Lester. 
Strong on modeling, the volume also pre- 
sents detailed material on developing 
simple designs, building decorative tile, 
making simple molds, glazing, firing. |l- 
lustrated with works by contemporary pot- 
ters and with fine old masterpieces. $4.25 
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CERAMICS HANDBOOK. 
By Richard Hyman. 
Illustrated with almost 300 photos, it covers 
all phases of pottery making, sculpture, 
and jewelry. Includes recipes for low-temp- 
erature glazes, instruction for building kilns 
and wheels, and an “equipment review.” 


Hard-bound edition. $2.95 


A POTTER'S PORTFOLIO. 

By Bernard Leach. 
An elaborate (11'/2” by 14”, cloth-bound) 
edition in which Mr. Leach has chosen for 
discussion some 60 examples of great pot- 
tery of the past down to the present. The 
pottery pictures are suitable for framing; 
some are in color. $17.50 


LITERATURE ABSTRACTS OF CERAMIC 
GLAZES. By Koenig and Earhart. 
A review of virtually all literature on cer- 
amic glazes. Drawn from nearly 90 sources 
covering a period of more than 50 years. 


Fully indexed. $7.50 


POTTERY MAKING. By Wren and Wren. 
The authors, potters of Oxshott, England, 
cover all the basic phases of pottery mak- 
ing. In addition, they present information 
on gas kilns and building a small coke 
kiln. Illustrated, 140 pages. $3.50 


THE POTTER'S CRAFT. 

By Charles F. Binns. 
Written by the man who since his death 
has been called the “Father of Ceramics,” 
the book discusses the various origins of 
pottery, the nature of clayworking mater- 
ials and tools, and careful instructions for 
a variety of projects. For the amateur as 
well as the student. $3.50 


THE CERAMICS MONTHLY SELECT BOOK 
LIST OFFERS ENJOYABLE READING, IN- 
STRUCTION AND READY REFERENCE. 
GIVE A BOOK—AND SELECT A TITLE OR 
TWO FOR YOUR OWN CERAMIC LIBRARY 


THE FABER LIBRARY OF POTTERY AND 


PORCELAIN includes 16 volumes devoted 
to the finest in historical ceramics. Every 
ceramist and collector will find these hand- 
some books an excellent addition to his 
library. The volumes are uniform in format 
and treatment. The texts are supplemented 
with a history of factories and designers. 
Black-and-white and color illustrations. 


MEDIEVAL ENGLISH POTTERY 
Bernard Rackham 


ENGLISH DELFTWARE F. H. Garner 


EARLY ISLAMIC POTTERY 
Arthur Lane 


COREAN POTTERY W. B. Honey 
GERMAN PORCELAIN W. B. Honey 
FRENCH FAIENCE Arthur Lane 
WEDGWOOD WARE W. B. Honey 

$5.00 each 
GREEK POTTERY Arthur Lane 


ITALIAN MAIOLICA Bernard Rackham 


19th CENTURY ENGLISH POT- 
TERY AND PORCELAIN 
Geoffrey Bemrose 


ENGLISH PORCELAIN OF THE 
18th CENTURY J. L. Dixon 


WORCESTER PORCELAIN 
Franklin A. Barrett 


EARLY CHINESE POTTERY 
AND PORCELAIN Basil Gray 


LATER CHINESE PORCELAIN 
Soame Jenyns 
FRENCH PORCELAIN OF THE 
18th CENTURY W. B. Honey 
EARLY STAFFORDSHIRE 


POTTERY Bernard Rackham 
$6.50 each 
Order Form 


Ceramics Monthly BOOK DEPARTMENT 
3494 N. High St., 








Columbus, Ohio 
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“RUSTIC PIECES,” Palissy called the works he decorated with nature 
subjects. Among his models were shells (as those in the pitcher 
above), wild animals, vegetation of all types, and reptiles. 
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«¢ HE WOOD having failed me, I was forced to 
burn the palings which maintained the boundaries 
of my garden; which, being burnt also, I was 

forced to burn the tables and the flooring of my house, to 

cause the melting of the glaze. I suffered an anguish that I 

cannot speak, for I was quite exhausted and dried up by the 

heat of the furnace. It was more than a month since my 
shirt had been dry upon me. Further, to console me, I was 
the object of mockery; even those from whom solace was 
due ran crying through the town that I was burning my 
floors. And, in this way, my credit was taken from me, and 

I was regarded as a mad man.” 

Those words were written almost 400 years ago by 
that great Frenchman, Bernard de Palissy, whom we can call 
“the potter’s potter,” in the same way that a famous poet 
was called “the poet’s poet.” He exemplifies the qualities 
which cause true potters to pot, despite all difficulties. For 
that reason his life is of great interest to the struggling 
ceramist of today. 

He endured so many hardships, and suffered such 
persecution, as to give him the character of an epic figure. 
If you can remember the statue of Laocoan struggling with 
the entwining serpents, you get a pretty good idea of what 
Palissy experienced before he won success. 





Mr. Bollman, who owns and operates the Henry Boll- 
man Potteries, East Gloucester, Mass., frequently writes on 
topics dealing with the ceramics of yesteryear. 
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FRENCH FLORA AND FAUNA were carefully reproduced by Palissy. It is said that every leaf, 
butterfly, reptile, and twig in his scenes can be identified as native to the woodlands, fields, and 
seacoasts of France. It was later when he became prosperous that Palissy felt compelled to add 
figures from classic mythology to his ware, as he has done in the platter above. But he still set 


them in his botanical wonderland. 


The modern potter, with his electric kiln, so well con- 
trolled; and his scientifically blended glazes, still has glaze 
troubles, such as blistering, pinholing, shivering, dunting, 
chipping, and so on. But imagine yourself in Palissy’s shoes 
400 years ago, before the discovery of electricity, gas, oil, 
or coal for fuel. There was nothing but wood, and he had 
to go into the forest to cut the fire wood for his kiln, and 
carry it home on his back, several weary miles. Moreover. 
he had no knowledge of how to build a kiln; how to mix 
glazes; or how to form pots .. . he knew nothing except 
that he wanted to produce beautiful pottery. His chief 
interest, at first, was in finding a way to produce brilliant 
glazes. He was not specially concerned with creating new 
shapes; and, in fact, he bought bisque ware from other 
potters for test purposes. 


E WAS about 30 years of age when he became in- 

terested in pottery. Up to that time, he had donc 
quite well as a decorator of glass . . . a popular form of art 
at that time. Also, he had learned surveying, and carried 
out some important jobs as a cartographer for the French 
king. 

But the ceramic bug bit him one day in 1540 when 
he saw... “an earthen cup, turned and enameled with 
so much beauty that from time to time I entered into con- 
troversy with my own thoughts and began to think if I 
should discover how to make enamels I could make earthen 
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vessels and other things very prettily because God has 
gifted me with some knowledge of drawing.” Those are 
his own words, and they describe the most famous case of 
love-at-first-sight in ceramic history. 

There were no books available on ceramics, and no 
teachers. The few people who knew how to make pottery 
kept their knowledge a secret. It was a case of every man 
for himself. 

His first home-made kiln was copied from that of the 
glass makers in his neighborhood. It took him months to 
build it; then he found that this type of kiln was suitable 
only for the low-fire range required for glass, and of course 
his refractories melted and the kiln collapsed. This costly 
experiment used up his money and about a year of his life. 
After that he built several kilns; each one failed. But 
ultimately he produced one capable of handling a fairly 
high temperature. 


EANWHILE, he had assembled a large number of 

chemicals which he thought might produce a good 
glaze. He obtained pieces of broken bisque ware and made 
hundreds of tests. This is how he went to work . . . in his 
own quaint words: 

“I set the fragments down to bake, that I might see 
whether my drugs were able to produce some whitish color, 
for I sought only after white. Then, because I had never 
seen earth baked, nor could I tell by what degree of heat 
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A SCRIPTURAL VISTA, as in this plate fragment showing 
the baptism of Christ, would adorn ware by Bernard Palissy 
in the most successful period of his life. Often he repro- 
duced his potter's art on tile which were to decorate the 
homes of the French nobility of his time. 


the said enamel should be melted, it was impossible for me 
to get results that way, though my chemicals should have 
been right, because at one time the mass might have been 
heated too much, at another time too little; and when the 
said materials were baked too little or burned, I could not 
at all tell the reason why I met with no success, but would 
throw the blame on the materials which sometimes perhaps 
were the right ones, or at least could have afforded me some 
hint for the accomplishment of my intentions, if I had been 
able to manage the fire in the way that my materials 
required. 

“But again, in working thus, I committed a fault 
still grosser than the above named, for, in putting my trial 
pieces in the furnace, I arranged them without consider- 
ation. Thus having blundered several times at a great 
expense, and through much labor, I was every day pound- 
ing and grinding new materials and constructing new 
furnaces which cost much money and consumed my wood 
and time.” 

Well, he kept on trying for seven long, weary years. 
Meanwhile his home was falling into decay; more children 
were born to him; one or two died. The infant mortality 
rate in the 16th Century was high. 

But at last the big day came, when he was about 37 
years old. It is a dramatic scene. His furnace is open and 
his whole form is shining with a bright glow from the 
molten glass or glaze as his eyes scan over his regiment of 
potshares. He watches the cooling of these precious test 
pieces. They gradually cool and harden, and lo! one piece 
grows white . . . “white and polished singularly beautiful 

. in a way that caused me such joy as made me think I 
was become a new creature.” Every potter can under- 
stand his feelings. 

From there on Palissy made progress, both in glazing 
and in creating his own pots. Being a very observing 
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ANOTHER FORM OF NATURE—people—often found a 
place in the surface enrichment of Palissy’s pottery. The 
faces on this incised bowl were no doubt of persons whom 
he actually knew in his native France: perhaps a beggar 
he had met, the town character, the village musician. 


naturalist, with an intimate knowledge of the flora and 
fauna of his region, he produced what he called “Rustic 
Pieces,” in the decoration of which he embodied accurate 
modelings, in high relief, of plants, animals . . . and of all 
things . . . reptiles. 


RADUALLY he became prosperous. His work was 

bought by the king and the nobility. This was fortun- 
ate, in a political sense, because Palissy was a Huguenot; 
and a very ardent, loud spoken one. He might have been 
burned as a heretic by the Catholic government but for 
the protection of the king. He was in Paris during the 
St. Bartholomew massacre, when about 20,000 Protestants 
were slain in the space of a day or two. He was protected 
by virtue of being in the personal employ of the king. 

The last years of his life were spent in prison, because 
he insisted on preaching and writing heresy . . . or at least 
free thinking. He was 75 when imprisoned. 

However, they did not burn him; but he was kept in 
prison, and died in 1589, at the remarkable age of 79 (the 
average for longevity was about 35 at that time). 

I have not attempted to describe the achievements of 
Palissy in fields other than pottery in this short paper. He 
gave brilliant lectures in Paris, before learned societies on 
geology, mineralogy, medicine, meteorology, dynamics, and 
philosophy. Truly, he was a Renaissance man, comparable, 
in some ways, to Leonardo da Vinci, in the versatility of his 
abilities. 

His contribution to French ceramics lies in the dis: 
covery of a wide assortment of colors and glazes; and in 
giving a freedom of expression which enabled later French 
potters to compete with the great Italians, Germans, and 
Orientals of the 16th and 17th Centuries. 

But, to potters all over the world, he is the classic 
symbol of true devotion to ceramic arts and ideals. @ 
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can potters and ar- 
chitects successfully 
complement each 
other’s ideas? repre- 
sentative members 
of the Association 
of San Francisco 
Potters tried it with 
a firm of architects 
on a special project 
and came up with 
this 
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‘PATIO PAVILION? 


HAT possibilities exist for the 
collaboration of ceramic artists 
with architects? 

One of the aims of the Seventh An- 
nual Exhibition of the Association of 
San Francisco Potters (for show re- 
port, see Show Time, September) was 
to sound that question. The potters did 
so by constructing a pavilion, in con- 
junction with a firm of architects, us- 
ing ceramic accessories. 

The completed pavilion, surrounded 
by the large number of entries in the ex- 
hibition, which was entitled “Ceramics 
for Western Living,” occupied a cen- 
tral position in the de Young Memorial 
Museum at Golden Gate Park in San 
Francisco. 

When plans were being formulated 
for the group’s annual exhibit, the 
special project was suggested. Its pur- 
pose was to serve as a stimulus on the 
83 Association members taward de- 
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veloping new ways in which ceramics 
could be used in western homes and 
gardens. The San Francisco architec- 
tural firm of Campbell and Wong was 
duly contacted, and the idea of de- 
veloping the pavilion as a team was 
developed. 

Two of the Association’s past presi- 
dents, Edith Heath and Mary Lind- 
heim, were the most enthusiastic of the 
group. But with less than three weeks 
to opening date, many good ideas had 
to be rejected because of time and bud- 
get factors. Operating on enthusiasm 
but under pressure, the pavilion was 
evolved into the final result shown on 
this page. 

The cross sections of brick and tile 
used in the two screens were donated 
by commercial ceramic industries. 
These were obtained damp, as extruded 
and cut, at the factory. At the Heath 


and Lindheim studios they were given 


various treatments—texturing, engobe, 
sgrafhto, glazing, and drilling when 
leather hard. The three columns of 
drain tile were glazed and donated by 
one of the ceramic plants. 


CTUALLY the unified result ar- 
rived at through the alliance of 

the ceramic artists and the architect- 
designers was a kind of compromise. 
The designer was mainly interested in 
having the ceramists work out certain 
items which would fit into a precon- 
ceived plan whereas the ceramists 
wished to devise the most stimulating 
uses possible and having the designer 
relate them into an architectural unit. 
So this particular project represents 
something of a merging of approaches. 
Even so, the members of the Associ- 
ation of San Francisco Potters are 
eager to do more collaborative efforts, 
and they hope their ground work will 
act as a stimulus to other groups. @ 
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One Good Thing Leads To Another .... 


... that’s how Delta came to print this FREE booklet for you. First, the most 
complete line of ceramic brushes made. . . certainly the 
finest. Now, this worthwhile booklet written by 
Carol Janeway. Profit by her valuable hints on 
ceramic brushes, their selection, use and 
care. And when all’s read and done we 
believe you'll agree that this 
booklet, like everything from 
Delta, excels in its field. 
Send for yours today. 
Dealers: Write today for 
full particulars and name 
of nearest distributor. 

















Ceramists who know 


COLORS 


are now saying 


Mav @ UNDERGLAZES 
(26 brilliant colors) 
Cho! @ COLOR-GLOSS 


{decorating one-fire glazes) 


. . . because Shasta Colors 
today are the finest Colors 
ever bottled. And in our 
opinion that makes them the 
finest colors you’ve ever en- 
joyed using. 

manufactured by 


The Nation's Oldest Ceramic Supply House 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CERAMIST 


° CERAMIC 
SUPPLY CO. 


Catalog on Request 


DEALE, MARYLAND 
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QUALITY BUILT 
45 MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 


Illustrated catalog and prices on request 


MODEL CERAMICS, INC. 223% SA'S 
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answers 
to 
questions 


CONDUCTED BY KEN SMITH 





Q. What can I add to a cone 01 clay to bring its 
maturing point down to around cone 06? 

A. There are many raw materials which would act 
as a flux when mixed with your cone 01 clay such as talc 
or various frits. Try making a series of test bodies by add- 
ing talc or frit to your dry clay in five per cent increments. 
After adding water to your batches and wedging, roll out 
some small slabs or other simple shapes and fire. This 
preliminary testing will give you the approximate amount 
of the particular flux needed. More careful experimenting, 
checking for raw and fired properties, should then be made 
before you attempt a large batch. 


Q. Can you suggest a technique which would enable 
me to ‘‘see what I am doing” when I apply a gold decor- 
ation to a black glazed piece of ware? It is almost impossible 
to see the gold on this black background, as you apply it. 

A. This is a difficult problem to solve, and the only 
suggestion I can offer is to work in strong daylight or under 
a fluorescent lamp pulled down as close to your work as 
possible. Hold the piece at such an angle as to catch the 
reflection of the light on the area being decorated. There 
will be a slight difference in reflection from the surface of 
the gold as you apply it. This may be enough to enable you 
to satisfactorily complete your decoration. 


Q. A local clay which I have been using works well 
on the wheel, but it pulls rather than cuts in the leather- 
hard stage. Is there anything I can add to it to make it 
cut properly? 

A. Your description of the clay implies it is extremely 
plastic. If this is true, try adding various percentages of a 
non-plastic, such as flint. Or perhaps mix it with another 
clay which is less plastic, such as a sandy red clay or a 
stoneware clay. 


Q. The use of “earth stains” on bisque is frequently 
suggested to produce a stone or wood effect. What is an 
earth stain and how is it used? 

A. I believe the term “earth stain” refers to ceramic 
colorants which are applied to the surface of bisque ware 
and then fired. Any ceramic oxide or prepared color can be 
used by rubbing it into the surface, dusting off the excess, 
then firing the piece in the normal manner. 

Another method would be to use a soluble salt of the 
mineral colorants such as ferric sulphate, copper sulphate, 
etc. After being dissolved in water, they can be painted 
onto the outside of the piece. The subsequent firing will 
then develop the color and make it permanent. 





Direct your inquiries to Questions Editor, “Ceramics 
Monthly,” 3494 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio. Please 
| enclose a stamped reply envelope. Questions of general 
| interest will appear in this column. 
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WHEN YOU USE 


C osts only for one fire. 
E ach & every color tested and true. 


R ich in choice of soft pastel hues that please 
at every glance. 
Aclear that is unequalled. 


Matts that are semi-translucent and are 
opaque, too. 

I on all the popular wide mouth jars to better 
service you. 


C™ olors by the thousands. 


Has the class that rates it far and above 
the field. 
R eaches hobbyists and professionals. 


© ur NEWEST — KLEERMATT & TRANZ- 
MATT. 
ay our beautiful underglazes and glazes 
continue to thrill many thousands more. 
ach and every one of you is using 
Quality that is competitively priced. 


You Are Using The Best! 
CERAMICHROME 
gives you 


EVERYTHING YOU'VE EVER WANTED 
IN THE FINEST LINE OF CERAMIC 
GLAZES AND UNDERGLAZES 


The Latest Out Is: 
KLEERMATT #431 


® two good brush on coats ® on greenware or bisque 
* one fire © apply over U.G., Detail U.G., or Tranz 
® the same fine quality as our brushing clear ® same 
ease of application © a beautiful matt designed for you 


TRANZMATT #421 thru 430 


® ten beautiful colors © same application as KLEER- 
MATT ® the same fine quality that is in all CERAMI- 
CHROME products ® for 3 DIMENSIONAL EFFECTS 
shade with TRANZ over unfired TRANZMATT . . . Yes 
over! © a colored translucent matt glaze designed for 
you. 

*Out of State Prices Slightly Higher 


Ask your local dealer for CCERAMICHROME— 


or write for nearest supplier to 


KERNIAN KRAFTS 


5612 South Western Ave., Los Angeles 62, Calif. 
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PROFILE 


Dorothy 





CT 


HERE are potters who teach. 

Then there are the teachers who 

pot. Dorothy Wilson Perkins 
proudly thinks of herself as a member 
of the latter group. 

Dorothy spends part of each week 
as Ceramic Instructor at the Rhode 
Island School of Design, Providence, 
R. I. Her husband, Lyle, is in charge 
of ceramic activities at the school and, 
of course, teaches, too. Besides the 
regularly enrolled students, Dorothy 
has a large evening adult education 
enrollment. 

Another portion of her week, as 
all consistent readers of CERAMICS 
MonTHLY know, she spends teaching 
via the printed page—as a regular con- 
tributor to this magazine. 

In recent years Ceramic Instructor 
Perkins has entered few exhibitions 
and has done little toward selling any 
of her pottery. She sincerely believes 
that potters who teach are likely to 
put their students in a secondary place. 

Completely engrossed in ceramics 
herself, Dorothy is not disturbed if a 
student gets diverted from ceramics to 
another field after graduation. Her 
aim, in the final analysis, is “to turn 
out happy individuals.” 

In educating her students in ceramic 
art, however, Dorothy feels that she 
should give them as broad a background 
in the field as possible. In short, one 
method of forming clay is not stressed 
over all others, but all hand methods 
are taught, as are those techniques 


“TEACHER OF CERAMICS" is the 
Dorothy Perkins 
she is recognized as a professional potter. 
Traditional shapes and free form alike are 


way 


styles herself. Nonetheless 


to her merely teaching devices. 


sometimes considered commercial, such 
as model and mold making and jig: 
gering. “To exclude potential areas of 
ceramic design,” she once exclaimed, 
“seems as foolish as to learn to play the 
piano with one hand when two are 
available!” 

For the most part the ceramic majors 
she teaches will take a job in a small 
ceramic plant, open their own pottery 
shop, or themselves teach. 

Dorothy is particularly pleased, too, 
when her students win prizes, which 
have been many. This year’s senior 
class, for instance, had work in exhib- 
its in Providence; Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Lincoln, Worcester, and Springfield, 
Mass. Past students have taken awards 
in the Young Americans Show, the 
Rhode Island Artists’ Show, and have 
had pieces accepted in the Syracuse 
Ceramic National. 

In the past Dorothy herself has been 
represented in a number of Syracuse 
Ceramic Nationals, exhibited in the 
Wichita Show, and in 1949 was 
awarded First Prize in Ceramics in the 
Rhode Island Independent Artists’ 
Exhibit. 

The free form “lessons” Mrs. P. has 
been giving in CERAMICS MONTHLY 
come under the heading of teaching, 
too. She does not necessarily advocate 
the use of asymmetric form only. 


OROTHY first became interested 
in free form shortly after the war, 
just when it was beginning to enjoy 


CERAMICS MONTHLY 
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TRADITIONAL, 


favor with Mrs. 


THROWN 


Perkins. 


pottery finds 
Marmalade jars 
above, with distinctive treatment to each 
handle, are of stoneware, about four inches 


high. Symmetrical bowl in picture at top 


intense popularity. She felt that much 
could be done to move forward the 
early postwar conceptions of the idea, 
which sometimes did not take full ad- 
vantage of the possibilities. To her it 
was a new area to study and to experi- 
ment with. She gives credit to Charles 
M. Harder, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Design at Alfred University, 
and to the entire staff of the depart- 
ment, for encouraging her with her 
work in this new field. 

Now it is merely another device she 
employs to better teach ceramics though 
not at the expense of traditional shapes, 
which find just as great a favor in her 
classrooms. 

The frequently asked question: 
“What do you think of the future for 
the ceramic artist?’ would never re- 
ceive a negative answer from Dorothy 
Perkins. If she did not firmly believe 
in the future, she points out, she 
would be little interested in teaching 
others. 

Dorothy feels the future is not dark 
for the creative artist; that, in fact, 
public interest in the arts is growing: 
that the potential market for creative 
works increases in proportion to the 
use of the creative approach to art in 
all levels of education. It is her hope 
that “education will someday lead to 
public pleasure in the creative arts—a 
pleasure not dictated by the ever- 
present “Joneses.” ” 

Progress in this direction will con- 
tinue to be made if teachers find the 


stimulation in their profession that’ 
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right is six inches in diameter; the other, 
lower right, has semi-opaque colorless glaze 
used over “free brush” painting with colored 
slips. Her 21-inch stoneware vase (opposite 
page) has a majolica decoration. 


Dorothy Perkins has. And she contends 
that much of hers has been generated 
through the enthusiasm of the teachers 
under whom she has studied. 

Dorothy, who is in her mid-thirties, 
was graduated from Alfred University 
in 1939 with a bachelor’s in industrial 
ceramic design. Later, on a scholarship, 
she studied under Prof. Arthur Baggs 
at Ohio State University, and was 
graduated in 1940 with a Master’s in 
Fine Arts. After marriage and some 
summer teaching at Alfred, Lyle began 
teaching ceramics at the Milton S. 
Hershey School, Hershey, Pa. Dorothy 
replaced him for the three years he was 
in the armed forces. 


FTER the war, the couple re- 

turned to Alfred, and Lyle studied 
for his master’s. It was in 1947 that 
they moved to Providence. At Rhode 
Island they have developed ceramics 
into a degree course at the college level, 
increasing the curriculum, working 
area, and equipment. 

Now the industrious Dorothy Per- 
kins is working summers toward the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy of Fine 
Arts at Ohio State. This is in line with 
a theory of hers: “Experience in the 
field before graduate work gives that 
study more meaning. Several years 
spent encountering teaching problems 
gives graduate work greater impact, in 
addition to providing a more mature 
viewpoint.” 

Again, as always, Dorothy Perkins 
is thinking of her students. @ 





CURRENT PIECES by Dorothy include the 
solid-cast porcelain forms above. Foreground 
copper-red; 
back-ground, milk-white and copper-red com- 
bined. teapot (below) 
sports textured blue-gray semi-mat glaze. 


porcelain is locally reduced 


Thrown stoneware 


STS Sy 
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ORTON has the right cones 
fer 3 : 2 é 6 @ 


What series of ORTON PYROMETRIC CONES to 
use with a specific ceramic firing is a vitally important 
consideration. To meet every type of firing operation, 
ORTON manufactures sixty-one different cones ranging 
from the lowest (cone 022), a soda-lead-borosilicate 
glass to the highest (cone 42) which is pure alumi- 
num oxide. In between those two extremes fall the cone 
series that will give you a maximum double-check by 
helping you determine kiln heat advance as well as the 
end firing point and heat distribution. ORTON PYRO- 
METRIC CONES fall, generally, into the following 
four classifications: 


The soft series are used principally for firing 
overglaze colors, gold, and lusters on china and 
glass. The cones to order are from number 022 
through 011. 


The low temperature series are designed for fir- 
ing red clay products, soft glazes and some art 
pottery. The low temperature cones are num- 
bers 010 through 01. 


The intermediate temperature series are best 
suited for buff and white clay products, refrac- 
tories, abrasives and the hard glazes. Cones to 
order in this series are numbers 1 through 19. 


The high temperature series are used for testing 
refractories and firing special refractories, etc. 
The cone numbers are 20 through 42. 


Make sure the cones you are ordering are the RIGHT 
CONES (number and size of cones) for your job. 


REPRESENTATIVES: South America—Ferro Enamel, S. A., 
Avellaneda F. C. S., Argentina; Ferro Enamel, S. A., Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Mexico and Central America—Ferro Enamel Corporation, 
Edificio C. I. B. A., Guerrero No. 2—Desp. 309-310, Mexico, 
D. F. International—International Division, Ferro Enamel Corp., 
4150 E. 56th St., Cleveland 5, Ohio. Exrope—Allied Engineer- 
ing Div., Ferro Enamel Ltd., Wombourn, Wolverhampton, Eng- 
at guia Enamels (Canada) Ltd., Oakville, Ontario, 
anada. 


WRITE TODAY FOR ‘‘The Properties and Uses 
of Pyrometric Cones’’—IT'S FREE! 


So thet you can quickly and simply find all perti- 
nent information regarding the selection and various 
uses of pyrometric cones, ORTON has printed a com- 
prehensive, 56-page manual. This ‘‘pocket size’’ 
booklet is designed for quick, easy reading—giving 
you not only information on the cones but other 
information on various phases of the firing process. 


" 





The $dwad ORTON, fa 
Coane FOUNDATION 


1445 Summit Street Columbus 1, Ohio 
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WONFIRE glazes... 
for Xmas reds that do not run! 


Among the 39 popular colors of 
WONFIRE liquid glazes are 
bright red and dark red. 


These reds—unlike any red glaze 
you may have tried—are really 
fool-proof! For decorating your 
Xmas pieces, try using WONFIRE 
reds as an underglaze .. . they 
cannot run! Or use them as 

single firing glazes . . . you'll 
get perfect results each time. 


Some distributorships are still 
open for WONFIRE glazes—write 
for details today. 


Specialized Ceramics Corp. 


Dept. CM 
200 West Third St., Plainfield, N. J. 











“STAR" ADJUSTABLE PLATE SETTER 
(will set 6 plates) 


® GLAZE OR DECORATING FIRE UP TO 2100°F ® ADJUSTABLE 
TO SUIT ANY SIZE PLATE UP TO 12 INCHES @ PLATE SUP- 
PORTED ON STICK-PROOF METAL POINTS @ WILL NOT MAR 
WARE ®@ STRONG NICKEL CHROMIUM BASE 


“STAR” CONE SHELF 


PUSH PRONGS INTO BRICK UNDER PEEP HOLE 
CONE IN CLEAR VIEW AT ALL TIMES 


“STAR” CONE SETTERS 


CONE NUMBERS ON SETTERS TO KEEP TRACK 
OF CONE SETTINGS 


complete line of metal point stilts 


SPECIFY SUPERIOR STAR STILTS 




















Ask your Dealer for "Star" Stilts or write: 


CHAS. H. DRAVING Box 26 B, Feasterville, Pa. 
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ANY HOBBY potters have ad- 

mired and have achieved the 

handsome effect of a thick spark- 
ling pool of glass in the bottom of an 
ash tray, bowl, or other shallow pot- 
tery. Intriguing effects, and even 
planned decorations, can be achieved 
if the ceramist first studies the behavior 
of his “pooling materials.” 

Unfortunately, the usual procedure 
is to take a handful of anything sus- 
pected of melting, drop it into the bot- 
tom of a pot, and set it in the kiln to 
be fired. When it comes out looking 
like a pool after a wading session 
muddy and lifeless —- the ceramist will 
blame the kiln or any other innocent 
by-stander. 

Any ceramic material which will 
melt below or at your glazing tempera- 
ture can be used to create the “pool.” 
These include prepared frits, dry 
glaze, or glass salvaged from broken 
bottles and the like. In addition, mix- 





Mr. Saling is now ceramic tech- 
nologist in the Ceramic Engineering 
Department, Ohio State University. 
During his earlier career he was en- 
gaged in the pottery industry and has 
Operated a ceramic hobby studio. 
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shelf when they melt. 





PLANNED DECORATIONS in pool glazes can be achieved if 
firing tests of pooling materials are first made. Simple ‘cone 
tests," as above, will tell you the melting temperatures of the 
glasses (or frits). Other tests described in the text can help 
you avoid disappointing discolorations. The ‘‘star pool” at left 
was obtained by using high-melting glass chips for the star 
pattern, lower-melting clear glass chips for the deep pool. 








L GLAZES 


by J. H. SALING 


tures of these can be used to advantage. 
Before you attempt to use them, how- 
ever, you should determine the tem- 
perature at which they will melt, how 
they react with the glaze you are using 
on the ware, and how they react with 
each other. This information can be 
easily obtained from very simple firing 
tests. 

To learn something about the melt- 
ing temperature of unfamiliar mater- 
ials, if you are working with glass frag- 
ments, make a “cone pat” from several 
different samples and set them in your 
kiln so they can be seen through the 
peephole. Prepared frit also can be 
checked in this manner by placing 
small mounds of the frit on the test 
pat. 

Observe carefully the behavior of 
these test pieces during firing and don’t 
trust your memory; write down what 
you see. Record the temperatures at 
which the samples begin to “round off” 
at the edges. Then record the tempera- 
ture at which more pronounced melting 
begins and anything else you observe 
that may be helpful to you later. In 
making this test, use small samples so 
they will not run over onto the kiln 
A pat made of 
insulating brick (see illustration) will 


absorb the small melts. 

If you do not have a pyrometer to 
enable you to record actual kiln tem- 
peratures, set a pat of cones behind 
your test pat and record your tem- 
peratures in terms of cones. If you use 
a cone 04 cover glaze, a spread of cones 
from 06 to 03 should prove sufficient. 

To learn how these pool materials 
react with each other and with your 
glaze, pinch out some tiny bowls 
(about the size of a 25-cent piece) 
from the clay you use for your pot- 
tery; glaze these test bowls, and place 
in each different combinations of your 
pooling materials. After these have 
been fired and cooled, inspect them and 
record what you observe. 

The materials you find suitable for 
pool glazes should be placed in clean 
jars. The information you obtained 
on each material should be transferred 
to a lable and affixed to the respective 
jar. In this way the material will not 
become contaminated, and the infor- 
mation will be readily available. 


ORTIFIED with background in- 
formation on your pooling mater- 
ials, you can avoid wasted efforts and 
disappointments. You can avoid finding 
(Please turn to Page 36) 
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artistry! 
Prices — without tiles 
1 table $8.25 ea. 
2 tables 7.50 ea. 
3 tables 6.75 ea. 
6 tables 6.00 ea. 


CONTEMPORARY ..... in beautiful Black Steel 


TABLE 18” long - 12” wide - 18” high. Formed to exacting specifica- 
tions. Six 6” tiles fit perfectly! Easily worth $35 when complemented by your 


TILES to fit your table 
Bisque 6x6 

Glaze 6x6 

Bisque 6” round 
Glaze 6” round 


each 12 
$.25 $2.85 
35 3.99 
30 3.30 
35 4.25 


Shipping Weight 7 lbs. ea. Express Collect 





NO COD—INCLUDE POSTAGE 
WHEN ORDERING. 


JUST OUT! 


New Decal Catalog Listing — 


over 


100 designs and applica- 
35c 


tion 


instructions 


WALL BRACKETS for your wall 


Price—$1.20 each* Furnished without tiles— 
Shipping weight 10 oz. 
FLOWER POT MOLD 


No. 810A—$3.50 each Shipping we'ght 15 Ibs. 


TRIVETS ..... for your table 
Price—$1.00 each* Furnished without tiles. 
Shipping wt. 14 oz. 

@® ALL HAVE PERMANENT BLACK FINISH. 
CANNOT SCRATCH, CHIP, OR WEAR! 








* 30% 


OF ONE STYLE (S.W. 4 LBS. 12 OZ.) 


DISCOUNT ON DOZEN LOTS | |" ""”” 








545 


- MAIL THIS COUPON 


Please send me the following: 
WALL BRACKETS 
DECAL CATALOGS 
FLOWER POT MOLDS 


Valley Rd. 


el | 
' TILES 
TRIVETS 
' Name 
Address 
City 














1331 Race Street 





ATTENTION DEALERS 
carry the line that’s first in 


QUALITY 

DESIGN 

© WORKMANSHIP 
| SERVICE 


B PARAGON 
" KILNS 


distributed by 


FOUELE | 


CERAMIC STUDIO 





DEALERS WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





PT et ee 
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DEPT. CM-11 


State 


JOHN MARTIN, Treasures 


Upper Montclair, N. J. 





Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


HOLLAND MOLDS COST LESS 


THEY LAST LONGER 


Phone 2-7032 


CERAMICS MONTHLY 


HOLLAND MOLD SHOP 


1040 Penna. Ave. 


Trenton, N.J. 
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PREPARED 
LUSTERS 


second in a series 





my opening article of this series 

(October), luster work requires 
a great deal of painstaking attention. 
Your care will be rewarded, however, 
by the sight of the beautiful iridescent 
glow of a lustered surface, free from 
blemishes. 

Lustering and decorating with metals 
(gold, silver) are done only on smoothly 
glazed, preferably uncrazed, ware. If 
you work on crazed ware, the crazing 
will be emphasized. This could be a 
desired effect for decorative pieces, of 
course, but should be avoided on 
dinnerware or vases that must hold 
water, 

The glazed surface must be spotlessly 
clean before you attempt to apply the 
luster decoration. To prepare the sur- 
face, first wash it carefully in warm 
detergent suds, rinse well, and dry 
with a lint-free towel. Then wipe with 
alcohol the area to be decorated and 
allow to evaporate dry. The alcohol will 
remove finger marks from the piece; 
avoid putting any more on! The oil in 
your skin makes a “resist” pattern and 
the prints will show up like beacons 
when the luster is fired. Try to hold the 
piece in a spot not to be decorated. If 
this is not possible, a clean, thin cotton 


S YOU no doubt concluded from 





Mrs. Pruden received her education 
at the Paterson (N.J.) State Normal 
School, New York School of Fine & 
Applied Art, and Columbia Univer- 


sity. She now teaches at Mary Pruden 


Ceramics, Riverdale, N. J. 
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Photo: Cleveland Museum of Art 


glove worn on the hand that holds the 
work will keep it free from accidental 
prints. Do not use leather gloves. 
Leather—even after it is tanned and 
dyed and old—contains oils which will 
produce blemishes in the fired work. 

The above procedure holds for either 
purchased china blanks or your own 
glazed ware. If your piece comes 
directly from the glost kiln, the washing 
can be eliminated and the surface need 
merely be rubbed with alcohol. 

Before we go on to a discussion of 
the techniques of applying lusters, it 
might be well to first discuss some of 
the common luster defects, their cause 
and cure: 

Scummy, blotched, dull, or ashy sur- 
face: Usually caused by too heavy a 
coat. The cure is obvious. It may also 
be due to a film of dust having settled 
on the ware before firing, and the cure 
is equally obvious. 

White patches, spots, or rings: The 
chief offender is humidity which may 
be caused by the weather, breathing 
too closely or too heavily upon the 
work in progress, or coughing or sneez- 
ing upon the unfired luster. Cure: 
don’t work on a rainy or humid day, 
or in a room with cooking or a hissing 
radiator. If you have a cold, wear a 
gauze or tissue mask. Another cause is 
closing the kiln too soon before the 
walls have heated up enough, or before 
all the oils and solvents have burned 
off. 

Crazing: This may or may not be 
the fault of the glaze under the luster. 
As a rule, any crazing in the glaze will 





PERSIAN BOTTLE, Rhages, 13th Century, 
shows lustered decoration. From John Hunt- 
ington Collection, Cleveland Museum of Art. 


show up when the ware is washed and 
cleaned. Unless you don’t mind this 
effect, don’t luster crazed ware. When 
luster crazes on ware that was perfect 
before the luster fire, it may be the 
luster was applied too heavily; or the 
kiln may have been cooled too soon or 
too suddenly. 

Dark speckles and rings: These are 
usually caused by dust or lint falling 
on the wet, freshly painted luster. They 
act like little sponges and draw the 
luster to them, and as it dries it is 
thicker in these places. If noticed right 
away, lint may be picked off with a 
needle, and the wet luster will flow 
back. If for some reason—a sudden 
draft or breeze, for example—the en- 
tire surface becomes covered with dust, 
clean it all off with turpentine, wipe 
clean with alcohol and start over again. 

As you have probably already sur- 
mised, a clean, dust-free area should be 
chosen for the lustering “studio.” Keep 
the alcohol and a rag constantly beside 
you, and frequently wipe spots of color 
from your fingers and brush handles. 
This will serve a dual purpose: it will 
prevent smudges and fingerprints on 
your work, and it will keep the color 
out of your eyes and mouth. As was 
mentioned in the initial article, lusters 
will cause nausea if taken internally, 
and will produce irritation of the eyes. 


EGARDING the application of 
lusters, it is best to apply them 
by brush, however they can be sprayed 
on when covering large areas. A large 
area can, of course, be covered more 
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quickly this way. You will find, also, 
that the drying time of the luster is 
considerably shortened since the drop- 
lets are almost in the tacky stage when 
they reach the ware. For spraying, the 
luster must be thinned about half and 
half with essence to prevent clogging 
of the spray gun; and the gun should 
first be cleaned with turpentine fol- 
lowed by rinsing in alcohol. 

Spraying lusters is a wasteful pro- 
cedure, since there is no way to reclaim 
the overspray. It is recommended only 
for very large areas which might be too 
dificult to do with a brush. It is not a 
good way to apply the pearls, since 
they lose most of their iridescence be- 
cause of the smoother application. 

For brushing, the size of brush of 
course depends upon the type of luster- 
ing you are going to do, as in any 
type of decorating. A large brush 
which points well, will take care of a 
number of jobs. Camel hair brushes 
are the best to use; the quills are excel- 
lent and less expensive. For very fine 
lines a crowquill pen or a fine steel 
pen can be a time- and labor-saver. 

You will use the same kind of 
strokes in applying luster that you use 
for other media. When grounding or 
doing a large area, if the first stroke 
does not carry all the way across, 
start the next stroke at the opposite 
side and work back to the first, slightly 
overlapping it. Work as quickly as pos- 
sible when covering a large area so the 
strokes flow into each other and smooth 
out. Lusters become tacky very quickly. 
The fewer strokes the better, except in 
the case of pearls and opals, which 
thrive on rough treatment. The easiest 
and best way to cover a large surface 
with the pearls is to pour a few drops 
in the center and “scrub” them about 
with your brush. Pearls and opals de- 
pend on the “thick and thin” appli- 
cation for most of their iridescence. 

Once the luster has become tacky, 
don’t go back over it; it will pull and 
streak, leaving bare spots which cannot 
be repaired except by cleaning it all off 
and starting over. 

Lusters may be padded on like china 
paint for a softer tint or for a smoother 
background. The pads are the same 
cotton-filled China silk squares used for 
china painting, but one has to work 
much more quickly. Put a drop of 
luster essence or lavender oil in the 
palm of the hand and dab the pad 
around in it. Paint on one brushful 
of luster and pad immediately, using 
quick little up-and-down pats. Then 
paint another brushful to the right and 
just up to it and pad this, blending the 
edges together. Repeat to the left of the 
original patch. Keep alternating, first 
one side then the other, so the entire 
surface is padded and blended without 
any part becoming too tacky to blend 
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into the next one. Padding will not give 
you the full strength of the color. If a 
darker shade is desired, a second coat 
will have to be applied after the first 
one is fired. Padding pearls and opals, 
however, will rob them of their 
iridescence, as they depend upon rough 
application for the colored reflections. 

It is better practice to apply lusters 
too thinly rather than too heavily. A 
second coat can always be applied and 
the piece refired if the first one fires 
too weakly. Heavy coats are causes of 
failure. They may run, craze, blister, 
peel, or fire with a scummy, ashy, 
blotched, or dull surface. Thinning 
with essence will give a thinner tone to 
the color and a more fluid consistency to 
the luster, although too thin a luster 
will run on the ware. When painting a 
design or definite area, do not paint 
too closely to the outline. Allow the 
luster to flow up to the line. 


HE simplest way of using lusters 
is as an all-over coat, either as the 
main decoration, or as a lining for a 
cup or bowl. They can also be used to 
cover up a faulty glaze or underglaze. 
A piece on which the glaze has mottled 
can be converted from an “ugly duck- 
ling” by covering it completely with 
one of the medium-to-dark lusters or 
pearls of similar coloring. Lusters are 
semi-transparent, and when used over 
an underglaze decoration, the decor- 
ation will show with a shadowy effect. 
In addition to an all-over decoration 
lusters can, of course, be used to paint 
specific subjects. Many decorators like 
to have a decoration down in “black 
and white” on their ware before apply- 
ing the colors. A soft pencil or china- 
marking pencil can be used to sketch 
(the drawing burns out in the firing) 
on the ware. If you prefer to sketch on 
paper and then transfer your decor- 
ation to the ware, you can do this by 
using graphite paper. There is a draw- 
back to these methods, however, in that 
the luster has a tendency to pull away 
from pencil and graphite lines. 
Sketching can be more satisfactorily 
accomplished if you work from your 
own ware. You can paint your design 
onto the greenware or bisque with an 
underglaze color similar to the luster 
color you plan to use. Or it may be 
lightly sgrafhtoed into the raw clay. 
Either way, the sketch will show 
through after the piece has been glazed 
and fired and will act as a guide for 
the subsequent lustering. @ 








In an article to follow, Mrs. Pruden will 
conclude her introduction to lusters when 
she writes on drying and firing. Later, she 
will present a list of some well-known luster 
colors with a discussion of how and where 
to use them as well as their limitations. 





ART PROGRAM 


(Begins on Page 18) 


ceding, with the aim of steadily in- 
creasing the student’s understanding of 
why objects are made as they are, and 
of what constitutes a well-designed 
machine-made object. 


STUDENT is ready for advanced 

problems when his eye has been 
so trained, through seeing ceramic 
forms in their various stages, that he 
is able to analyze their elements in dis- 
tinguishing good form from bad; when 
his manual skill in making models and 
molds is sufficient to enable him to 
realize a good form; and when his 
experience with the basic forming pro- 
cesses has equipped him with an under- 
standing of how they limit and control 
form. 

The problems for advanced students 
have a primary emphasis on function 
as it influences form. Consideration of 
function is not ended with the ad- 
vanced student’s making of the object 
he designs. When he has finished a 
piece, he checks his degree of success 
in solving the problem. He tries the 
object in use to test how easily it is 
grasped, how well it pours or how 
convenient it is to serve from, how 
accurate was the estimate of capacity, 
how easily it can be cleaned. He judges 
the object visually to see how expres: 
sive it is of the material, how suited 
it is to the forming process, and syn- 
thesizing all, how good it is as an 
abstracted form. 

Ultimately the student may progress 
to problems of dinnerware design in 
which several forms serving separate 
functions are to be related. Now the 
organization of the class for such ad- 
vanced problems can begin to emulate 
the group structure of industrial pro- 
duction, in which many skills combine 
to perfect one idea. When joint action 
is undertaken, the validity of the de- 
sign and the quality of its execution 
become the common aim. Thus the stu- 
dents must act as a team, not as 
competitors. 

When it is desirable to show the 
public what is being done, student 
work should be presented as a group, 
and recognition should be given to 
the students as a class. It is the design 
program which should be publicized, 
not individual students. Individual 
expression, in study of design, is a by- 
product rather than an aim. 

The aim is an understanding of good 
design in machine-made wares, which 
in their technical perfection and 
mechanical precision can have an 
objective beauty quite different from 
the personal quality we enjoy in hand 
crafts. 
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ART CERAMIC STUDIO 


MANUFACTURER OF MODELS AND MOLDS 
STOCK MOLDS TO NO. 244 


Ludwig Schmid's models and molds are 
known for quality and first-class crafts- 
manship. We always add new and inter- 
esting items to our growing lines. 





COMPLETE CATALOG AND PRICE LIST $1.00 
(Will be refunded on your first order of molds.) 


Please send check or money order with your mold order , 
open every day including Sat., 8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
838 Genessee St. Trenton 10, N. J. 


Corner of Dayton St. 








Now 


OVER-THE-COUNTER COPIES 
of Ceramics Monthly 





STUDIOS 
7>UPPLY HOUSES 
CRAFT CENTERS 


Ceramics Monthly is now available for over- 
the-counter sales in ceramic centers through- 
out the Nation. If you operate a studio or 
supply center you will find the sale of over- 
the-counter copies of Ceramics Monthly to 
be a valuable addition to your services. 








Order Form and Details sent on request 

Write to: CERAMICS MONTHLY 
3494 N. HIGH ST. 
COLUMBUS 14, OHIO 














in 


OVERGLAZE AND UNDERGLAZE COLORS 









GLAZE, BODY AND ENGOBE STAINS 


ARTISTS SETS OILS AND MEDIUM 





u ily fine ce ics of ARBEE, 
Seattle, Wash., Ceramics Designer 
who employs Mason Colors con- 
sistently to achieve beautiful work. 


MASON coLor & CHEMICAL 
WORKS, INC. 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
HIGHEST QUALITY AND UNIFORMITY SINCE 1842 
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e@ Antique Red liquid glaze. PEMCO 
Pottery Arts Div. Baltimore 24, Md. 
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IMPORTED 


French Limoges, Japanese. 
(Refunded on first order.) 

Decoration.” $1.50, 
scription of 70 china colors. 


HOME OR FOR PROFIT.” 


1716 H St., N.W. 


WHITE CHINA BLANKS 


Arzberg, Tirschenreuth, Hutschenreuther, 
Beautiful catalog of 100 photos, 25c. 


COMPREHENSIVE BOOKLET, illustrated, 
8!/.” by 11” “A Complete Lesson on China 
including free de- 


“DECORATE CHINA FOR HOBBY, 


Large stock of decorating supplies. 


Federal Supply Company 
Washington 6, D.C. 








J & M CERAMICS 
ORIGINALS 


Phone-—MEnlo 4-4132 


Send 15c for NEW 
illustrated catalog 


ANIMAL MOLDS 


20416 Royal Blvd., Torrance, Calif. 








CERAMIC 
LACES and NETS 
WHEEL LACES 
All Widths 
S. COLE CO. 
P.O. Box 827 
Main Post Office, Los Angeles 53, 





Cal. 


Please Write for Our Free Catalog 








¢Automatic KILN or wh 


NO MORE CONE WATCHING! 





SHUTS OFF POWER TO KILN AUTOMATICALLY WHEN 
DESIRED TEMPERATURE IS REACHED. OPERATES FROM 
CONE. TO INSTALL JUST INSERT IN PEEPHOLE. REA- 

SONABLY PRICED FROM $17.95. DETAILS FREE. 





38 ahi tana Road * WHITE PLAINS. N.Y 








MOLDS 
Wrought Iron 


Catalogue 25c 


HAINESPORT, N. J. 


Modern - Contemporary 
CREEK-TURN POTTERY 








Sno-White Bisque Ware 
212 S. 11th St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


KNAPINE CERAMIC STUDIO 


Sno-White Non-Crazing Slip 
Non-Crazing Transparent Glaze 


MOLDS, MODELS, BLOCKS, CASES 








A Gift Suggestion 


colors 


$3.50 postpaid 


POLLOCK STUDIO 
436 W. Tabor Rd. 


Generous sample assortment 
of 30 beautiful overglaze 


Philadelphia 20, Pa. 








Classes—Firing 


SPRINGFIELD Phone 3-0632 





Featuring Exotic Art Glazes 
Complete line of Ceramic Supplies 


Open Sat. all day—Sun. by appointment 
Irco & Land L Kilns, Tru-Fyre Glazes 
Jirele Ceramics 2116 N. Limestone 
Ohio's Largest Ceramic Studio 


OHIO 
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POOL 
GLAZES 


(Begins on Page 31) 


sharp lumps of glass in the bottom of 
your ware instead of a pool (because 
the glass had too high a melting point) 
or a muddy discolored pool (caused 
by mixing glasses and/or frits which 
reacted unfavorably with each other). 
Instead of trusting to luck you can 
plan specific pool decorations. 

The bowl illustrated on Page 31 
suggests one type of planned decora- 
tion. The “star” effect was created by 
using finely crushed green glass chips 
of higher melting temperature than the 
| clear covering glass. Thus, during fir- 








| ing the two did not completely blend | 


| together. The fact that these two 
glasses would not react unfavorably 
with each other’s color was also pre- 
determined. 


OU might wonder why one should | 


be concerned with discolorations 
when melting different colored glasses 
together, particularly in the piece men- 
tioned above where a green was mixed 
with a clear glass. The first assumption 
might be that nothing more than a 
lighter green could possibly evolve. 
This assumption, however, is incorrect. 
A clear glass—from commercial 
bottles and jars, for example—is not 
free from coloring oxides. The manu- 





glass batch to offset 
caused by impurities in 


the 


facturer adds several colorants to his | 
discolorations | 
raw 


materials. The colorants used to pro- | 


duce the clear glass can react unfavor- | 
ably with those in colored glasses, or | 


even other clear glasses, to produce 
muddy browns or other undesirable 
effects. 

Frequent disappointments in color 
can occur even if different glasses are 
not mixed. For example, some 
glasses (from inexpensive tumblers, 
perhaps) will lose completely their red 
color when remelted. (This was dis- 
cussed in “Answers to Questions,” 
September.) 

As has already been stated, the best 
approach is to make simple firing tests 
with the materials whose properties are 
unfamiliar to you. 

For best results, it is suggested you 
apply a thin coat of your regular cover 
glaze—one you are sure fits the body 
before inserting your pooling materials 
and then once-firing. Or you can create 
a pool in a fired glazed pot. In most 
cases, the cover glaze will help prevent 
crawling or chipping. 
| Finally, a word of caution.. Do not 

attempt pool glazes in thin-walled 
| pieces. The stress created by the “ 
| pool will invariably crack the body. 


red | 








CANADIAN CERAMISTS 
No more Custom Worries—A Complete 
Ceramic Materials Stock at Toronto. 
Clays—Glazes—Colors—Stains—Frits— 
Chemicals—Tools—Brushes— 

Kilns and Wheels. 
MERCEDES CERAMIC STUDIOS 
3060 Bloor St. W. Toronto, Ontario 
WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG C. M. 








Clay Haven 
Ceramic & China Painting 
Supplies 
Evenheat and Jen-Ken Kilns 
Ceramichrome Distributors 


6912 Schaefer Rd. Dearborn, Mich. 
LU 2-6871 








CERAMIC FLOWER 
INSTRUCTIONS (NO MOLDS OR CUTTERS) 
CHINA PAINTING 
VIA CORRESPONDENCE COURSE, EACH $1.00 
OR COMPLETE COURSE, 12 LESSONS _ $10.00 
300 CHINA PAINTING DESIGNS $3.00 
SEND FOR BROCHURE 
NETTIE E. PILLET 


841 Barrows Ct., Pasadena, California 


$2.00 








IMPORTED 
WHITE CHINA 
Send 25c for catalog 

Deductable from first order 
Maryland China Company 
1436 N. Gay St., Baltimore 13, Md. 














‘| O) 
VOLLMERS CERAMIC STUDIO 
1723 Paxton St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
SUPPLIES—MOLDS—KILNS 
Greenware—Bisque from Calif. & East- 
ern Molds — Zirco & Renaissance 
Glazes — China Paints & Lustres—Mrs. 


Helms Dresden Craft Supplies. 
& | 











Near Grand Island Bridge 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
CULVER CERAMIC STUDIO 
Only studio in LaSalle with a complete 
stock of supplies for Ceramic Hobbyists 
MEMBER OF 
Western New York Ceramic Dealers Assoc. 
194 Sixty-First St. Phone 3-3912 
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DESIGNER __ MOLO MAKER, — 2 
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The One and Only 
TOUCH-O-MAGIC 


Perfect Suspension Agent for Glazes 
Special—for bright Red 
Regular—for all other colors 
Price per package $1.00 
Makes | quart of liquid 
P.O. Box 531 Trenton, Mich. 








Selling to SCHOOLS 
is our specialty. 

A complete line of matched ceramic 
supplies and raw materials available. 
CATALOG AND TIPS 15c¢ 
or Write on School Stationery. 
BUFFALO CERAMIC SUPPLY CENTER 
76 Allen St. Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
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suggestions 


from our readers 





From the Dime Store 


Some of my most valued tools come 
from the dime store. 

One of these is the small, thin, 
curved fruit knife which I use as a 
clay trimmer, plaster tool, spatula for 
mixing underglaze pigments, and for 
scraping away large areas in sgrafitto 
work, 

Another is the rubber plate scraper 
which can be used to clean clay from 
plaster bats without marring the 
plaster, and to help make an orderly 
job of plaster casting. It is excellent to 
clean excess plaster from pans and tools 
onto a spread newspaper—saving time 
and plumbing. 

Louise Reitzell 
Erie, Pa. 


Convenience Plus Portability 

My huband’s idea for raising my top 
loading kiln to a comfortable height, 
plus giving it portability, is the best 
I've seen yet. In his arrangement, I 
even gain a drawer in the bargain. 

A wooden form on casters, shown 
in the sketch, is built just large enough 
to sit inside the feet of my kiln. The 
bottom of the kiln rests firmly on the 
top horizontal 2 by 2’s on all four 
sides. 

Into the space between the kiln and 
the floor goes a wooden drawer, in 
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FRAME for kiln stand (top) is made of 2 by 
2-inch fir. Later, all three sides should be 
covered with '/4-inch plywood. Drawer fits 
in front. All joints are glued and fitted with 
screws. Construction of joint is shown in 
sketch at bottom. 


Share your information. Suggestions, 
facts, and other items of interest to 
Ceramists are welcome. Sender will 
be paid for each item used. 
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CONVENIENCE was the aim of Mrs. S. R. 
Samuels when she. had this portable stand | 


built for her kiln. 
stand is slid under the kiln, raising it to a 
comfortable height. Drawer underneath has 
cutouts to conform to the kiln legs. Another 
innovation is the heavy wire hook attached 
to the screw at top of kiln, to hold the 
electric cord when not in use. 


which I store shelves, stilts, cones, and 
other firing equipment. 





On heavy casters, the | 


By the way, I’m not forever catching | 


the electric cord in the drawer, as you 


might think. A heavy wire hook to | 


hold the cord when not 
twisted around a screw at the top of 
the kiln. 


—Mrs. S. R. Samuels | 


Levittown, L. I., N. Y. 


Infra-red Drying 

An infra-red bulb is a useful and in- 
expensive addition to your workshop. 
Like the sun, it dries pieces from the 
inside out. Set it about three feet from 
your drying shelf and use it for speed- 


ing up drying of molds and heavy clay | 


pieces. (Don’t let them get too hot.) 
It is also useful for warming glazed 
pieces before reglazing, as the new 
application of glaze is easier to apply 
to a warm piece. 

Sally Gallaway 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Clay Crusher 


A lawn roller makes an excellent 
clay crusher. 
—Hilliard M. Stone 


Texarkana, Tex. 


in use is | 











RUTH McDANIEL 
ORIGINALS 


‘Little Angels” 





Reading Left to Right: 
Kathey—31/2 inches tall 
Debbie—5'/2 inches tall 

Rickey—4 inches tall 


M-73, M-74, M-75 
M-76—Cloud Mold 
M-77—Moon & 3 Stars 
Price each mold $3 


F.O.B. Port Arthur, Texas 
10% Packing Charge 
Figurines Copyrighted 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


McDANIEL Mold Co. 


P. O. Box 3086 Port Arthur, Texas 
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CERAMIC STUDIO 


543 BOULEVARD 
KENILWORTH, NEW JERSEY 


DISTRIBUTOR for: 


“Renaissance” Lustres, Under- 
glazes and China Paints; L& L 
Guaranteed Kilns; Tru-Fyre 


DEALER for: 
“Amaco” Underglazes. 


MOLDS by: 
Holland Schmid Coulton 


COX EXCLUSIVE MOLDS 
Write for price list and de- 
scription. 


GREENWARE 
Large assortment from all the 
most popular California Molds 
plus greenware from all the 
Eastern Molds. 


COMPLETE LINE OF SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Write for information regarding 
membership in the newly-formed 
“Ceramic Leagues” 
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QUALITY KILN KITS 
$26.65 Up 


Easily Assembled at Home for 


Ceramics—Porcelain—Enameling 
Plug into any 110-v. line. 


Safe, Efficient, Low Operating Cost 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


C. M. BUELL KILNS 
Box 302, Royal Oak, Mich. 
Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 








Tool And Clay 
Headquarters for 
Sculptors & Ceramists 


You name it! We’ve got it. Ceramic, 
Marble, Plaster Casting, Sculptor’s 
TOOLS. Ceramic, Modeling, School, 
Plastelines, CLAYS. Exclusive seller 
of ROMA ITALIAN PLASTILINA. 
Retail and Wholesale. Send today for 


most complete catalog of tools and 


clays ever published. 


SCULPTURE HOUSE 
Dept. 9A 304 W. 42nd St., New York 36 








Ceramic Molds and Supplies 


Free Catalog® Free Mold® Free Packing 


Wholesale Retail 
4 


OF CALIFORNIA 
12125 Lakewood Blvd., Downey 6, Calif. 




















LAMP PARTS 
Everything you need! 


for 
MAKING © REPAIRING 
CONVERTING 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Thousands of parts of every description, 
illustrated, described, priced 


We sell and ship 1 or 1000 pieces 


ANGELO BROTHERS 
2333 N. Mascher St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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INTRODUCING 
Jane Snead "LET-GO" 


As a result of numerous inquiries on how 
to prolong the life of over-used molds, and 
assure easy release of greenware, we have an 
item that is fool proof. All forms of powder 
have been used and recommended but there 
is nothing like “LET-GO.” It is 99.99% sure. 
Place small amount on finger and gently rub 
into mold. Use dry brush and remove. . . 
Presto, it does the trick. 

1 oz. Sample package—50c 


JANE SNEAD 


__ CERAMIC STUDIO 


174 Elm Street 









Bridgeport 3, Connecticut 








SHOW TIME 





POTTERY AND TABLEWARE Division winners in the Ohio Sesquicentennial Fair. Footed 
| Platter with primitive inside decoration (above) took for Ann G. Van Kleeck, Columbus, the 
| $200 Second Prize. Predatory fish encircle the vase by Edgar Littlefield of Worthington that 
| won Third Prize of $100. First prize of $300 was won by Jane Parshall of Akron for Branch 


Ohio Fair Ceramic Prizes 
Total Nearly $2,000 


Unusually large cash prizes, totaling 
almost $2,000, distinguished the pro- 
fessional ceramic divisions of the Exhi- 
bition of Arts & Crafts at the Ohio 
Sesquicentennial Fair in Columbus. 

Shown from August 28 through 
September 4, the Exhibition was set up 
in the Arts and Crafts Building on the 
Fairgrounds. 

Pictures of winners are shown on 
these pages, along with indication of 
prizes. The Ohio State University 
ceramics faculty was well represented 
in the “winners column” by Edgar 
Littlefield, Eugene Friley, and Paul 
Bogatay, recent winner of the $500 
Purchase Prize for ceramic sculpture 
at the Wichita show. 

Within the show, there was some 
confusion as to what category specific 
objects should appear in. For example, 
even though there was a pottery and 
tableware category, platters were 
accepted in the Miscellaneous Division. 
The moral of the story to others plan 
ning shows was to keep the groupings 
simple and general. 

The Jury of Selection and Awards 
for the Exhibition was made up of 
Maija Grotell, well-known potter of 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloonv 
field Hills, Mich., and William Zorach, 
sculptor and painter, of the Art Stu 

(More Show Time on Page 40) 
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FIRSTS IN AMATEUR Division of the Ohio Fair. Two of them went to James J. Caron of 
Columbus. For thrown Llama he was awarded the First Prize of $5 in the Miscellaneous 
Division, and for Rhino (above right) he was given First Prize of $10 in Ceramic Sculpture 
Division. Nancy Blume of Columbus was presented $9 First in Pottery Division for small Pitcher. | 





IN MISCELLANEOUS Division, Ramekins by Charles Lakofsky of Bowling Green took First 
Prize, $200. Round Plate by Eugene Friley, Columbus, won Second of $140. Paul Bogatay, 
Columbus, received Third Prize, $100, for Tray. 


CERAMIC SCULPTURE Division of Ohio Fair drew largest cash prizes. American Bison (left) | 
by Chester Nicodemus of Columbus took the largest, the $400 First Prize. Second Prize of | 
$300 was awarded to William Neumann, Euclid, for Hoke, standing figure below. Arctic In- | 
habitants by Ann G. Van Kleeck, Columbus, was recipient of Third Prize, $160. 
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BELVA WOOLSEY 
OVERGLAZES 
the Perfect 
Prepared China Paints 


for 


* EASIER APPLICATION! 
* QUALITY & BEAUTY! 
* CONVENIENCE! 
* VALUE! 


Introductory Box 
Set of 12 beautiful colors eee 
sample vial of Belva Woolsey 
Painting Oil 
$5.50 U.S. Postpaid 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
CHINA BLANKS 


B. P. WOOLSEY 
CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


8905 West Chester Pike 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 




















TEACHERS 


WITH CONFIDENCE FOR YEARS 
HAVE OBTAINED THE BEST CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT FROM TEPPING 





Send for Catalog @ Dealerships Granted 
Professional staff of long experience 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


3517 Riverside Drive @ Dayton 5, Ohio 








CERAMIC 
MATERIALS © EQUIPMENT 
Potters Wheels — Kilns 
Clays — Glazes — Tools 
If you haven't tried our liquid under- 
glaze colors, send for information. 
JACK D. WOLFE COMPANY 
62 Horatio Street, New York 14, New York 











Anyone Can Make 
POTTERY 


But the Proof 
thy, of the Pudding 
kh 4 is in the 


GLAZING 
How to GLAZE POTTERY 


The only book of its kind—new 
Includes the FOUR methods of 
Glaze Application: 

Brushing Spraying Dipping Pouring 
and... The Causes and Remedies of the 
Biggest Bugaboos in Glazing 





ee B, JANE SNLAT a 











* Bubbles * Fading * Discoloring 
*Cra ing *inholes * Cracking 
*Crawling x Peeling ¥*Stilt Marks 


Explanations of the different types of 
giazes and results to expect 
Helpful Hints on the Blending of Colors 
5% by 8%, 44 Pages—$1.00 
Buy your copy from your dealer 
or distributor, or write: 


JANE SNEAD PUBLISHERS 
Box 72 C, Media, Pa. 
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The Department Store 
for Ceramic Supplies 
Manufacturers of 
CALIFORNIA'S FINEST 
BRUSHING GLAZES 
Transparent — Opaque — Gloss — Matt 
Crackle — Satin-Matt — Art Glazes 


Write Dept. CM for Catalog #6 
Underglaze Colors — Tools — Brushes 
Kilns — Books — Sponges — Electric 
Wheels — Kick Wheels — Clays — 
Slips — Molds — China Paints — 
Lusters — Ball Mills — Scales — 
Sprayers —Sieves 
Suppliers of 

Enameling Materials 

Enameling Equipment 
Write Dept. CM for free price list 
Enameling Supplies & Equipment— 
Also, free brochure, ““Enameling for 
Beginners” 
Enamels — Spun Copper Forms — 
Copper Jewelry Shapes — Enameling 
Kilns — Torches — Firing Racks — 
Tools — Jewelry Findings — Screens 


WESTERN CERAMICS SUPPLY CO. 
1601 Howard St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 









































instruction Catalogue 
Now available for Ceramists 


25c Postpaid 


Dealers Ask for Discount Sheet. 


Hand- 
modeled free form is work of Mrs. Charlotte 


traces of iron. 


of marl 


RECOGNIZED as outstanding pottery in the 
Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen’s Fair ex- 


containing 


LAURINE BROCK CERAMICS 
1651 W. Woodlawn, San Antonio 5, Texas 











for 


PAJA X-3 WONDER TOOL 
sgraffito .. incising . . texturing 


.. carving .. wings .. fins .. shingles 
PLUS..Gold Lining Pen 
Instructions included 


$1. 


00 postpaid 
ANKRAFT CERAMIC STUDIO 


1239 W. South Ave., Independence, Mo. 














hibit. Counterclockwise: Covered jar in gray 
semi-mat blending to buff at bottom, by 
Marjorie Dutton, Wallingford, Pa. Bowl, also 
by Mrs. Dutton, is stoneware, black-slipped 
with band of buff. Speckles on bowl by 
Victor Weinmayr, Landenberg, Pa., were ob- 
tained by adding to white clay small amount 


SHOW TIME 


(Begins on Page 38) 


dents League, New York City. Miss 
Grotell judged pottery, metal work, 
jewelry; Mr. Zorach evaluated paint- 
| ing, sculpture, graphics, photography, 
and commercial art. 

They rejected approximately one 
piece out of every four submitted, 
estimates Chester R. Nicodemus, Super- 


Katz, Philadelphia. Inside of piece was glaz- 
ed and fired three times, resulting in subtle 
blending of blue-green, brown and white. 
Bowl by Raymond Gallucci, Millville, N.J., 
was decorated by painting over the glaze 
with soluble salts of iron and cobalt, finally 
was incised. 


accepted, seven pots, and seven mis- 
cellaneous ceramics. 

Many observers saw in the hobby 
work a better understanding of clay. 
A number of hobby potters submitted 
their ware, some venturing into the 
professional class—-and having their 
work accepted for exhibition. 

13 Pa. Craftsmen Chapters 


Convene for Fair, Exhibit 
Setting of the Sixth Annual State 


Craft Fair of the Pennsylvania Guild 
of Craftsmen this year was the Dickin- 
son College campus at Carlisle. 
Representatives of the 13 chapters 
attended the Fair, July 31-August 2. 


exciting ... 
new... 
original .. . | 
Send 25c for catalog | 
Sahuaro Molds, P.O. Box 133, Sta. A. 


intendent of the Art Division. That 
left for showing, in the professional 
group, 24 entries of sculpture, 28 of 
pottery and tableware, and 14 in the 
miscellaneous classification. In the 


MOLDS BY 


Studio at 560 College Ave. 
Palo Alto, California 











GAY-WAY 


“STUDIO TESTED” 


CERAMIC MATERIALS 


Transparent Gloss Glazes 
True Majolica Opaque Enamels 
"“Vitgobes""—Aztec Matts 
Suede Matts—Engobes 
“Sure-Fire” Red Enamel Glaze 
Catalog Free 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


GAY-WAY POTTERY 
Dept. CM, Sharon, Conn. 
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Amateur Section, six sculptures were 
| 


ENAMELED PLATES with sgraffito decoration 
| made Mary A. Bowles, Audubon, N.J., a 
Medalist in the Pennsylvania Guild of Crafts- 
men. 


The larger plate, ten inches, has tur- 
quoise blue lines on a briarwood-brown back- 
ground; six-inch plate, coral lines on briar- 
wood-brown background. 





Many of them entered their craft work 
in an exhibit in competition for the 
Guild’s awards, as well as other prizes. 

The program was divided into three 
main parts: The Seminar, on July 30, 
when outstanding visiting craftsmen 
spoke on their specialties and_ the 
Guild held its pre-Fair dinner; the 
Fair, which opened the following day; 
and the Exhibit, which ran concurrently 
with the Fair. 

Mrs. Fred Silberberger and Mrs. Lou 
Rennoll, both of York, served as co- 
chairmen for the Seminar; Miss Eliza: 
beth Kackenmeister and Mrs. Thelma 
Hackenberry, both of Williamsport 
were Fair co-chairmen; and Mrs. Gerald 
S. Lestz and Mrs. Grant Heilman, both 
of Lancaster, handled the Exhibit. 
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State President Paul W. Eshelman, 
of Rohrerstown, said that in the 12 
years of the Guild’s growth great 
strides have been made. It was more 
evident than ever at this year’s Fair, 
said he. 


Hawaiian Student Show 
Reflects East and West 


Ceramics, along with textiles, was 
the feature attraction of the last stu- 
dent art show at the University of 
Hawaii. 

Some of the more promising work 
in the show, according to observers 
there, was done by students with a 
year of ceramic study, but majoring 
in fields other than art. An example 
is the wheel-thrown terra cotta sculp- 
ture of a Chinese warrior on this page, 
done by a history major. 

Except for a sculptured garden 
ornament of Hawaiian gods, or tiki 
arranged in a pillar, few of the pieces 
included in the show seem to have been 
derived from native art forms. 

“One very obvious reason,” informs 
Jeanette Lam of the University, “is 
there is no native ceramic art in 
Hawaii. Students are exposed to the 
same influences as on the U.S. Main- 
land, with perhaps slightly more con- 
tact with Oriental ceramics.” Included 
in the recent show were several bamboo 
handled Japanese teapots, saki bottles, 
and pieces decorated with free brush- 
work in the Oriental manner. 

For the most part students work with 
stoneware and terra cotta. Local vol- 
canic ash has been used with much 
success. 





BY HAWAIIAN STUDENTS, these pieces 
were among outstanding works of the 1953 
student art show. Wheel-thrown sculpture of 


Chinese warrior was made by a first-year - 
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Honolulu Academy of Arts Photo 


LAMP BASES AND ASHTRAYS in this corn- 
er of the 1952 University of Hawaii student 
art show are part of those provided by ce- 








ramic students for the new women’s dormitory. | 


In exchange for the furnishings, the Ceramics 


Department received a 20-cubic-foot kiln. 


The Ceramics Department at the 
University of Hawaii was started five 
years ago under Claude F. Horan with 
about 30 students, 5 potter’s wheels, 
a slip mixer, and ball mill. 


The department now accepts a hun- | 


dred students each semester, four of 
them graduate students, and turns 
away many more. In addition to the 
original equipment, the inventory now 
reads: 15 kick wheels, 2 power wheels, 
a 5-cubic-foot kiln, a 3-cubic-foot test 
kiln, a 20-cubic-foot kiln (received in 
exchange for making all lamp bases and 
ash trays for the new women’s dormi- 
tory on campus), an electric test kiln, 
a jigger, grinder, pulverizer, frit fur- 
nace, and 2 spray booths. 


That should provide tools in plenty | 


for making next year’s student exhibit. | 





Honolulu Academy of Arts Photo 
student. Plate is by a designer with a local 
architect. Motifs from marine life and Poly- 
nesian art are sometimes used in Hawaiian 
surface decoration. 
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je NO MORE LOST COPIES 





te NO MORE FRAYED EDGES 
ke HOLDS AN ENTIRE YEAR'S ISSUES 


Ye KEEPS VALUABLE REFERENCE 
MATERIAL HANDY 


fM- \Niow a LIBRARY BINDER 
for your copies of Ceramics Monthly 








Now you can keep your copies of ‘Ceramics 
Monthly” looking neat and fresh in this attractive 
green lisader: “Ceramics Monthly” is stamped in 
gold leaf on both the front panel and backbone for 
quick identification. 


ae women tay have 1 Re ent 
and designed for “Ceramics Monthly” by one o 

the country’s leading binder houses. Steel blades Or der N ow! 

hold the copies firmly in place—your copies can —_—_ $3 00 


not fall out! You'll find this handsome binder to be 


a wonderful addition to your library. iiss ila eile Wana Ni 


we pay postage 


Send check or money order to: CERAMICS MONTHLY 3494 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 


Xmas Gift Suggestion: Send a Binder with that Gift Subscription 











